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Naturally, it sounded attractive. 

Jack Roosa held the morning paper aloft 
—that all at the table might see it, for 
a moment,—then turned it and read aloud: 
Spend Next Sunday in an Old-Fashioned 

Blackberrying 
All the Berries You Can Pick and A Good 
Chicken Dinner on the Farm 
For Seventy-Five Cents. 
Wagonette Meets the C. and O, Express 

Leaving City at 7.30. 

Then came the picture and, just below, 
the lines,—penned by some feature- 
writer: 
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stay for tea, which means extra this or 
that. Then there’s no denying that, if 
we’re home, we’ll spend car-fare and per- 
haps for sodas in the afternoon, That 
makes the sum-total two dollars, easy. 
A dollar more and the little railroad fare 
and we can spend that day on that farm’’. 
They talked it over and it was settled 
forth-with. As with them , so in count- 
less number of homes to which had come 
that attractive ad;—not a plain, bald 
advertisement, that people read and for- 
got, but the human-interest story and the 
human-interest picture—which went 








A few of the city people who are induced by gifts of wild blackberries to visit the fruit farm. 





‘When black berries are ripe, out on the 
farm, where’s the city woman or man that 
doesn’t want to get back to the country, of 
a holiday? Just to don ginghams and 
jeans and a big straw hat, to take up the 

asket or pail and then, off and away, a 
merry erowd, laughing, joking, telling 
stories, while the sun pours warm and the 
birds sing and the bees hum on the clover! 
What so fine, —so absolutely restful to 
nerves,—80 refreshing as a country berry- 
ing? 

“Then, at the end,too, the proper 
finishing touches! A country dinner, out 
on the long veranda; chicken off the farm, 
all you want of it; potatoes, fresh dug from 
the field behind you;corn, pulled that 
morning; tomatoes, picked while you 
gathered berries; beans, from poles almost 
within touch of your place. Coffee with 
cream drawn in the long, cool cellar just 
beneath you; cakes, baked of the buck- 
wheat flour that was ground in the mill 
you passed as you came and grew in the 
very meadows you crossed to gather ber- 
ries! 

‘‘A long ride out the shady pike in the 
wagonette; a cool, refreshing ride back 
home to the train, and all for seventy-five 
cents. 

References given. 

G. Tendigs and Son, Rushville, Indiana,” 

Having read the article aloud, Roosa 
again exposed to view the picture, It 
showed a merry, happy crowd of city 
folk, launched in an attractive wagonette: 
ready for a ride, off to the farm and then 
for a berrying picnic, 

‘Do you knew,” he went on ,turning 
to his wife, ‘‘I don’t believe we’ve been 
berrying together, Martha, since we’ve 
been married and come to town!”’ 

“T was,” Percival, Jr. interrupted,” 
last summer. Out to grandma’s and I 
gathered a bushel in one day”’. 

Mrs. Roosa grew strangely quiet. Since 
last summer when Percival, Jr., had spent 
a summer on the distant farm in New 
Hampshire, Grandmother had passed 
away and the farm sold. 

Daughter was doing some figuring. 

“There’s three grown-ups of us, that 
would be $2.25, and say they charged 
‘full’ for Junior, that would be $3.00” 
Now, our Sunday dinner costs us at least 
a dollar and a half; the more that some 
one’s almost sure to drop in then, or come 
in, in the afternoon, and, if we’re home, 


straight to the heart. 

That was on Friday,—before Sunday 
dinner was ordered of the butcher, the 
grocer. On Saturday, there was a small 
square ad that read simply: 

“Don’t Forget that Black Berrying 
Sunday” 

And again the train-time and address, 

Sunday morning a small-sized mob 
gathered at the depot for the little stop,— 
not so far away from the city that the 
ride would be tiring. And, meanwhile, 
out in the country, the wily farmer had 
not been idle, 

His fertile brain having devised the 
scheme, it went on to execute it. 

His own blackberry patches, he esti- 
mated, would provide berries, now, for, 
well, say fifty people, picking as city- 
visitors pick, with due regard to their 
clothes, with time wasted to talk and 
laugh; with interruption for dinner ;with 
a stroll after that. 

If the crowd SHOULD exceed that, 
well, then he dickered with his neighbor, 
this one’s neighbor, In fact, in an even- 
ing drive out the pike he fixed it with each 
of the farmers along the road there, that, 
should the crowds be too great for him to 
handle, he’d send, in turn, first to A., 
then B., then C., and each would have 
horse and team ready to get the overflow 
at the depot, take direct to his farm. 
Our friend was paying for the advertising, 
attending to all details,engineering the 
project; they were honor bound to pay 
him a fair percent. of net results. 

Similarly, he arranged for supplies for 
the occasion. The berriers would get in 
about nine; dinner wasn’t ’till one. 
Wherefore, one need not prepare any more 
food than was required; what wasn’t 
consumed would be taken to market, come 
Monday, asintended before, Nochickens 
slaughtered, no beans cut, potatoes peeled, 
corn husked, or cakes made of the flour 
until one knew just how much was re- 
quired, Wherefore, no farm-wife would 
be at a penny’s loss in supplies, or in labor, 
as result of feeding the overflow of these 
crowds, 

But that wasn’t the whole point of at- 
tack for making money, indirectly, from 
the blackberry patch. 

When city folk come to the country they 
like to take home with them country 
produce and, very often, pay more for it 
from the farmer than they would if they 


bought it back home in town, The farm- 
ers saw very plainly the chance to estab- 
lish this excursion business and so they 
sold at the rate they would get from the 
commission men down in town :thus saving 
themselves hauling, giving buyers the 
savings in price. When, then, the black- 
berriers had gathered their quota of ber- 
ries; had worn themselves out climbing 
hills, scaling paths;.when they had feasted 
on chicken and corn and eaten the heavy 
buckwheats; when they felt indolently 
happy and satiate and could be just in- 
duced to walk ’round and see the farm, 
there were exposed great baskets of eggs, 
only so-and-so much the dozen. Chip- 
baskets with corn, only so-much the dozen. 
Baskets of apples, of peaches, of pears, 
just so-and-so much, In short, about 
everything the farm produced and one 
would buy at such time stood ready for 
sale,—in small quantity lots. Through 
all of which the farmers gained, as the 
promoter suspected, not only directly, 
in the profits, but what was to. come: 

When the Roosa’s returned from that 
Sunday-outing it was with fruit, vege- 
tables, eggs, as well as a hen or two, and 
flowers along. All that next week they 
feasted on the things bought that Sunday, 
which seemed to them to possess better 
taste than what they could buy in town. 
When friends dropped in, attention was 
drawn to these; the story told of the jaunt, 
and said friends advised to go forth and 
try, of themselves, 

‘A pleased customer is the best adver- 
tisement’ and the farmers made point of 
pleasing every comer. Wherefor, every 
fresh comer proved peripatetic advertise- 
ment for themselves, 

The initial cost of the ad. was divided 
between them and so came to very little 
indeed, The wagonette service paid it- 
self, almost; by deducting from each pa- 
tron’s dinner-money so much for way back 
and forth, Naturally, the cooking came 
a bit hard on the women; but as the busi- 
ness increased, down-town lunch-room 
cooks were brought out onan 3 night, 
from the city, where there was no business 
for such Sundays, with the big stores all 
shut, and they attended to this. 

Naturally, in due course, the blackberry 
patches were exhausted. But then other 


along the pathway of our duty and make 
it fragrant even when it is thorny,~ 
Sam’l F, Barrows. . 

—_—_—0— 

“There’s nothing surprises me more 
than the badness of the good,” says Dr, 
Lavender, ‘‘unless it’s the goodness of 
the bad.’”’ 

And it is not only goodness and badnesg 
which astonish us by appearing when we 
expect their opposites, but all kinds of 
qualities. 

As Tolstoy puts it: 

“One of the most popular superstitions 
consists in the belief that every man ig 
endowed with definite qualities—that 
some men are kind, some wicked; some 
wise, some foolish; some energetic, some 
apathetic, etc. This is not true. We 
may say of a man that he is oftener kind 
than wicked; oftener wise than foolish, 
oftener energetic than apathetic, and vice 
versa. But it would not be true to say 
of one man that he is always kind or wise, 
and of another that he is aiways wicked or 
foolish. And yet we thus divide people, 
This is erroneous. Men are like rivers— 
the water in all of them, and at every 
point, is the same, but every one of them 
is now narrow, now swift, now wide, now 
calm, now clear, now cold, now muddy, 
now warm. Soitiswithmen. Everyman 
bears within him the germs of all human 
qualities.” —Ruth Cameron. 

Oo-—----—=> 
In Days of Old 


It is said that cherries and raspberries 
were not cultivated in England until the 
days of the much-married monarch, Henry 
VIII. Doubtless they were raised in other 
lands prior to this time, but the chances 
are that they are comparatively modern 
additions to the world’s regular fruit sup- 








ly. 

The ancient world, indeed, would seem 
strange to a twentieth century dweller, not 
only in the absence of mechanical devices, 
but in the animal and vegetable world as 
well. Peacocks had been newly intro- 
duced in Athens in the days of Perica 
and there are indications that a few cen- 
turies earlier the common domestic fowl 
was unknown in the Mediterranean world. 

The peach, which now survives the win- 
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A view of the berry seekers already to depart from the berry patch. 





things were advertised in their turn: 
Grape gathering, apple-picking, the bring- 
ing down of pears and peaches, finally 
even nutting or getting one’s own pump- 
kins from the fields, each and all were made 
subterfuges to bring city-folk out. 

And they came, come still, will continue 
coming; in such numbers and at profits 
so large that the farmers are wondering 
that they, as well as others, had never 
thought of so simple ‘and yet successful 
a plan as this, long before. 

) 

There is no day too poor to bring us an 
opportunity, and we are never so rich that 
we can afford to spurn what the day brings. 
Opportunities for character always bloom 








ters of New England, was then so tender, 


that it seldom ripened fruit even in the 
island of Rhodes, with a climate much 
like that of Southern California. Horses 
were of small size and pee J uniform type; 
the hugh draft animal and the trim racer 
being alike unknown. Goats were far 
more common than cows. Oranges and 
lemons were unheard of, and so was sugar, 
its place being partly taken by honey. 
The status of apples in that day is uncer- 
tain. 


—_—_9—_—_—- 

One of the surest ways to keep dowt 

weeds in the strawberry field is to cut off 

all the runners until July 1, to allow close 
cultivation. 
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ILL the bacteria in the fruit and then seal it in 
such a manner as to prevent the entrance of 
== 4 more. This is the great secret of successful 

: 3 canning. In order to do it, the jars, utensils 

a= and fruit must be perfectly clean and sound. 
To this end, sterilizing is a help. Jars, Covers, spoons 
and other small articles should oA put in cold water on 
the stove; and when it has come to a boil and continued 
for a few minutes, they are ready for use. Even the 
rubbers will stand a short dose of this treatment. ‘‘It 
costs more than it comes to’? to use rub- 
bers more than one season. Their whole 
value lies in their elasticity, and this is 
lost with one season’s use. A very import- 
ant thing that must not be forgotten is 
that only the soundest, most perfect speci- 
mens of fruit are worth canning. A por- 
celain-lined: kettle is much better than 
copper or brass, there is no danger of 
verdigris. The best granulated sugir is 
the only kind to use, because poor quality 
ferments easily. Always fill the jar to 
overftowing and then seal quickly and well, 
so that there is no possibility of air inside; 
then with syrup that is clear, the sugar 
and water in right. proportion, and boiling 
hot, and the jars heated carefully to pre- 
vent cracking by the boiling fruit, there 
will not be much risk of loss. 

There are various methods of canning. 
Sometimes the jars of fruit are set in water 
on the stove, sometimes in water in the 
oven, where the temperature is kept at 
300°. These are better than putting the 
fruit in the jars after it is cooked, because 
of the greater danger of mashing and 
spoiling its looks the latter way. How- 
ever, if this is preferred, provide a wide- 
mouthed funnel and have the jars in a 
panful of hot water, or else a folded towel 
underneath that is very hot; fill the jars 
with the syrup, and if it falls short make up 
with boiling water. Jars must be screwed 
more than once to be sure of their bein 
tight. As the glass contracts while cool- 
ing it will be necessary to try them before 
putting away. A dry, dark closet, that is 
cool but not cold, is the best place to kee 
canned fruit. After a week has passed, 
examine the jars carefully, and.if there are 
any signs of fermentation they must be 
emptied. The contents will do for im- 
mediate use if recooked right away, but 
are of no value to can again. Vegetables 
are of no use in any case. Sometimes it is 
convenient to use coverless jars and bot- 
tles that happen to be handy. For these 
a good cover can be made of the thick 
tinfoil, very carefully smoothed around 
them. If there is a deprmaiots when cold 
it is safe to suppose it is airtight. 

The best method of filling jars isto buy a 
clamp which sets over the kettle. 

_It is so much better to can a small quan- 

tity at once. If the garden is the source of 
supply there will be enough for a jar or two 
every day, whereas if the fruit issaved until 
there is enough to make a big job of it there 
willbe danger of spoiling. Instead of gettingup abig fire 
and heating the house, a few can be done at once while 
using the stove for other things. If done in this way 
the work is more likely to be done carefully than if it 
is hurried so as to have it over before the end of the day. 
Another advantage of doing small lots is that the cook- 
ing can be done on a small oil or gas stove, which gives 
an even, steady, concentrated heat that is much better, 
48 It boils it so quickly that its looks and flavor are 
preserved, 
_ Jelly is made of equal parts of sugar and clear fruit 
Wee. Fruit that is not quite ripe, at any rate not over- 
Tipe, is best for this on account of the pectose, which is 
ost in dead-ripe fruit. 

vanning is the preservation of fruit with sugar or 
without, with the natural flavor kept by cooking only 
ong enough to destroy germs. Canned fruit should be 
pened some time before using so that the air can pene- 
te it and restore its flavor. 
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future years. 






In this photograph grandma has been caught canni 


for winter use. | 2 
they are fresh picked from the vines. 
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Preserves are made with an equal weight of fruit and 
sugar. They are not as healthful as canned fruit be- 
cause they contain too much sugar. 

Although some people recommend canning without 
sugar, it is a good rule to follow to put sugar in any kind 
that is improved by it when eaten fresh on the table. 

Vegetables do not keep as well as fruit, as they contain 
germs that are spore bearing and so need a longer expos- 
ure to heat at the boiling point. This is where the 
canning factories have the advantage, as they have 
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be filled up with boiling water and sealed carefully.- Of 
course straw or cloths must be put in the boiler for the 
jars to rest on. String beans are canned by covering 
with boiling water and boiling rapidly for fifteen min- 
utes. Put them in heated jars and seal the same as for 
fruit. Apples are good canned; golden pippins are a 
good kind for this, or made into jelly, for which it is 
well to use fall pippins. In canning plums it is wise 
to prick the skin to prevent bursting, or if they are 
greea or yellow gages, scald them and remove the skin 

altogether. This method of removing the 








fruit. 


I consider this a mistake, for berries are never so good or so seasonable as when 
Canned fruit should be kept in a darkened place. 
enterprising women have made money by canning fruit in glass jars and selling it direct to the con- 
Do not forget that if you start in such a business as this 
if the fruit sold this year is of high quality the patrons will certainly be looking for your product in 


ways of providing heat at a higher temperature than 
the boiling point. Corn and peas are the most difficult 
of all the vegetables to can satisfactorily. One solution 
of the problem for corn is to combine it with tomatoes, 
which have the effect of preserving it by -their acid. 
They are stewed till thick, the corn added and boiled 
slowly a half hour, and then jarred. They are good 
eating, combined, and also useful for making a soup. 
If the attempt of canning corn alone is to be made, use 
only what is freshly picked, as mone overnight unfits 
it for this purpose. Tomatoes should give no trouble 
in keeping, if only the finest and soundest specimens 
are used, scalded to remove the skins and then brought 
slowly to the boiling point and simmered for thirty 
minutes and canned like fruit. Limes are successful if 
only those of the best quality are used; shelled, put into 
jars, which should then be filled with cold water, set 
in a wash-boiler filled with water almost to the top of 
the jars and allowed to boil three hours, when they must 


7 


r Here is something of importance 
for every ruralist. .In-early days the canning of fruit was done to the exclusion of eating the fruit 
when fresh. picked. I remember that my sisters would deprive themselves of eating fresh straw- 
berries when I was a boy on the farm, but would can considerable quantities purchased at a distance 


the business is likely to grow, for 


skin is very economical for peaches, as 
there is only a small heap of thin skin 
left instead of a large pile of thick parings, 
which wastes the fruit and takes a long 
time to do. Choose peaches that are 
evenly ripe and cover with water that is 
actually boiling. Do not let it stand on 
them long enough to soften the fruit, 
and yet long enough so that all the skin 
is loosened. 








Fruit Fads and 
Others 


Do the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
have fads? If not, they are to be con- 
gratulated. It is natural to suppose they 
are interested in fruit, use much of it, and 
it acts as an antidote. The present dis- 
astrous European war is the result of fads, 
ridden to death. Fads are changing, and 
have changed the history of the world. 
They destroy, not only the fruits of civil- 
ization; but millions of treasure, millions 
of lives, and works of art, which cannot 
be replaced. It will require centuries to 
rebuild what is now being destroyed by 
fads. All persons, are actively or passively, 
affected by fads. There has arisen a 
senseless craze of fad inspired persecution 
against the most prominent Christian De- 
nomination, just as the witchcraft fad ran 
wild in colonial days, and just as idiotic. 
If one permits a fad to rule, he becomes its 
slave, Just as the drink fad rules its victim. 
The best advice any journal can give to 
its readers today is, beware of fads and 
faddists. As a mild illustration of a fad 
taking possession of an editor, any reader 
of farm literature will have no difficulty in 
naming the editor who has the anti-dog 
fad so badly, that, the mention of sheep, 
wool, mutton, even the word “‘Bah’’, the 
cry of a sheep, will inspire_an editorial, 
or a foot note, denouncing “‘the cur’ in 
no measured terms. Yet there is a ray of 
hope for the faddist. We all see how the 
war fad has ‘cured. the suffragette fad in 
England—one fad germ may be used to 
destroy the other. -Well developed cases 
of fads are almost a sure indication of in- 
sanity. The Thaw case illustrates this 
feature well. Our public schools are fad 
ridden to the exclusion of necessary funda- 
mentals to a good education. Those who 
engage stenographers will know that good spelling 
is not to be found even in high school graduates, 
But they are like frog hair, 


Many 


There may be good fads. 
very hard to find.—J. G. 


—0—0—0 


“In the course of one of the all too few hours which 
I have for contemplation, for what Carlyle called ‘label- 
ing one’s thoughts,’ it occurred to me the other day how 
significant is the original meaning of the word recreation, 
Our theatrical managers speak of offering us entertain- 
ments, they speak of attractions—a hideous term!— 
but recreations, re-create, how true a definition in one 
word of what our pleasures, our leisure hours ought to 
do for us. To re-create the wasting tissues of our souls 
the worn fibles of our brains, to re-create the zest and 
courage for life, to stimulate, to move, to cheer—that 
is the purpose of recreation, and art, particularly the art 
of the stage, has the power to accomplish that purpose.”’ 




















Planting Strawberries 
in August 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD 


ILE in the majority of cases it is best, in order 
WW to secure a good stand, to set strawberry plants 

as early as possible in the spring, a fine planta- 

tion with a good yield of fruit may also be 

obtained by planting in August, except in the 
event of a protracted autumn drouth. But where for 
Various reasons early spring planting could be not 
done, it is worth while to incur the risk of planting in 
late summer for the sake of the probable crop the suc- 
eeeding spring, instead of having it deferred for a year. 


Most writers on this subject, as well as many nursery- 
men, advocate the use of pot-grown plants for this 
purpose, but in my experience I find this to be not 
necessary where the plants can be speedily transferred 
from the old to the new bed. They are at this time in a 
state of semi-dormancy, but will start into new growth 
the more speedily for the removal and begin at once to 
put forth runners. 

Very careful preparation of the land is, however, an 
important factor in the attainment of rapid and vigorous 
growth. Good garden or field soil from which some 
early crop has already been taken should be fertilized 
with thoroughly decomposed manure and wood ashes, 
at the rate of six to eight tons of the former and twenty 
bushels of the latter to the acre, or if preferred, for the 
sake of avoiding weed seeds, a high-grade, ready-mixed 
commercial fertilizer in the proportion of about twenty 
pounds to the square rod, may be substituted. These 
are thoroughly mixed with the soil by at least two 
plowings two or three weeks previous to planting, the 
ground being smoothed and kept absolutely free from 
weeds and grass in the meantime. 

Where hand cultivation is to be given the rows need 
va d be three feet apart and the plants but fourteen 
inches in the row, spreading the roots out well in each 
cavity and firming the earth completely about them, 
_ carefully refraining from covering the crown of the 
plant. 

Should no showers fall soon after planting, and the 
size and the situation of the bed admit of it, one thro- 
ough watering may be given. If a spraying machine 
is at hand the watering of the plants can be nicely done 
with it. This will start growth at once, and at the end 
of short runners a cluster of young plants will develo 
from a strong stool, and later runners would best be 
pinched off. In a few weeks, with favarable weather, 
the rows will present a fine luxuriance and promise. 
A little hand weeding may be needed among the plants 
and the use of the hoe to keep the space between the 
rows clean. 

As for varieties, there are dozens of almost equal 
quality and value to choose from, and about every 
season some new seedling for which superior excellence 
along one line or other is claimed is advertised by pro- 
fessional growers. Good early varieties are Michel, 
William Belt, and Echo, all of which have perfect blos- 
soms. An excellent market variety, as well as house- 
hold favorite, is the Warfield, it being a large, glossy 
dark red berry, very fine in texture, therefore enduring, 
transportation well and keeping its shape when canned. 
This, however, has only pistillate or imperfect blossoms, 
and requires to be planted alongside of varieties having 
staminate or perfect flowers. Asit continues to develop 
flowers for a considerable length of time the best prac- 
tice is to set the early varieties on ore side of severzi 
rows of Warfields, and late perfect flowering kinds, such 
as Senator Dunlap, Parker Earle and Gaudy, all of 
which are excellent sorts, on the other. This affords a 
* guccession of this incomparable fruit for about a month 
from the same plantation. 

Editor’s Note: Ihave never been successful in plant- 
ing strawberry plants in August. Plant growers or 
nurserymen will not sell plants in August other than 
potted plants, for no new plants have been formed at 
that date as arule. But I have succeeded where I have 
a bed of old strawberry plants on my place in spading 
up the plants with a spadeful of earth attached to the 
roots left undisturbed and thus planted in garden rows, 
which is about the same as setting out potted strawberry 
plants, or even more effectual, provided the planting 
is done just before or after a good shower.—C. A. Green. 

















Chancelor Day Presides at 
Meeting of Trades Assembly 


“‘T want to thank you for the courtesy you have shown 
me,” he said. “I really appreciate it. I haye always 
been curious to know what you looked like and how you 
acted because I have ‘esc and read so many strange 
things about union men. 

“T’m glad I came, because now I know you look and 
act just like other men. I’m not sure that I believe all 
the things you, believe, but you can offset that by saying 
that you = not believe all that I do. Nevertheless, 
Iam in hearty accord with all men and women who work. 

“Why, it only seems a few years ago that I was a work- 
ingmean. The son of a lumberman. I was herding 
mules—and getting ready to manage students. Yes, 
and handling hogs on the banks of the Columbia River 
ag the - Bare and shaking rats from a tow line at 
nights. 

‘And don’t you think that I’m not a working man 
now. I get up earlier than most of you fellows, -and 


at 5 


generally I work later. This morning I was u 
thing. t work 


o’clock and that’s about the ordinary 
pretty hard and I work pretty late. 
“The workingman isn’t necessarily the one who shoes 
ahorse. Some of us have to work with the small brains 
we have. So this puts me into ede ag with the men 
who are just so essential to our land as the capitalists. 
“T think I belong with you. 


It was said, politically, 
when I first came to Syracuse that I said 


& man was 


worth only a dollar a day. Of course, it wasn’t true,- 


because some men aren’t worth a dollar a day whole 
men are worth-$10 a day, and more. Some men are 
worth nothing, not only some mechanics, but some 
college presidents, and some doctors to boot. Itall 
depends on the man.”’ 
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Preparing Apples for 
Storage 


To secure the best results in storing apples the fruit 
should be picked when full grown, firm and well colored. 

It should be placed in storage at once and all unneces- 
sary delay in grading and packing should be avoided. 

The best fruit should be selected and should be free 
from disease or blemish of any sort. If fruit isimmature 
or poor in quality it will wilt and decay more readily. 
If over-ripe it takes on a mealy condition not desirable. 
Overgrown fruit is not desirable for storage—it lacks 
firmness. It is much better to select medium sized, 
well colored, firm fruit. °* 

Skin punctures cause decay and are to be avoided. 
The greatest care should be exercised that the fruit is 
entirely free from decay. Before packing, the apples 
should be thoroughly sprayed to insure — clean- 
oe ae Bulletin No. 72, Experiment Station, State 

olles e. 





Home does mot amount to much without a mother. Neither 
does the home amount to much without a as | of fruit growing in 
the fruit garden, Why so many people should be contented with a 
fruitless home is g question I cannoi answer. 





Raspberry Culture 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
MISS Z. I. DAVIS, MICH. 


a 

Raspberries command the highest price of any ordi- 
nary berry in the market. In the cities, they are often 
fifteen and twenty cents a quart. People who have to 
buy them, if — indulge in the luxury of eating rasp- 
berry jam, raspberry jell, wine or sauce, think that 
$3.20 is quite a little bit of money to put into a half 
bushel of fruit. 

Any one can make money by elas raspberries, if 
they manage all right. We purchased enough bushes 
of brandywines to plant an eighth of an acre. 

The ground was ploughed, after having been well 
covered with fertilizer com the hen coop and barn 
yard. It was harrowed, rolled and marked. We set 
out the bushes in the fall of the year, ony in November. 
They took root,,and, began to grow rig t away. Sep- 
tember is a good time.to set them. If the rootlets or 
suckers are handled by a careful person, who does not 
cut them off in taking them up or setting them out, 
they will do twice as well as they would if the work is 
not done thoroughly. 

The next spring the plants were all alive and thrifty. 
They bore a few the first year. After the season was 
over, we cut back the vines, covered up the tips of quite 
a number of plants to get some more bushes, and cleaned 
out the rows. All the old canes were trimmed out. 


The second year, they bore well. We had a call for 
every quart of fruit at a fair price, and sold enough to 
begin a bank account. We raised them year after a. 

cy 


planting in where bushes died or were frosted. 
were & paying investment. 


, 





Trees 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower By 
F. H. SWEET 


T is a recognized truism in ornamental plantj 
“to plant thick and thin 
rinciple, other conditions being equal. 
Trees planted and massed together thickly 
in plantations give each other mutual support 
and protection for a few years, and show a much greater 





rapidity of growth and development than when stand 7 


ing alone as individuals, their young stems exposed tg 
the hot summer suns, or the cold blasts of winter. But 
if left to themselves, a day of reckoning comes very 
soon, in the struggle for supremacy; the laamer condl~ 


tions of mutual support will be changed to a struggle | 


among themselves for existence. One-half of the treeg 
will pass into a state of decrepitude and death, and the 
other half, will look like bean poles struggling skyward, 

In the early days of an artificial plantation’s life, 


it can be made to answer the purpose of a good nursery, 
Many excellent trees can be transplanted when they are — 


seen to be encroaching on the rights of the permanent 
occupants, and plant 
many hundreds of trees from young plantations under 
those conditions with g success. But if the treeg 
are not needed elsewhere, the moment they begin to 
interfere with the healthy development of the permanent 
occupants, there must not be any hesitation in using 
the axe for their removal. 


When thinning of a plantation becomes, for the fitst | 


time, imperative, that plantation will require careful 
annual attention indefinitely afterward. e best 
practice is to go through the plantations and inspect 


them carefully, in August and September, or when the 
growth of the year is fully completed, since at that time © 


the relations of trees to each other can be more intel 


ligently comprehended than when they are leafless. All © 


the trees that have answered the purpose of supernumer- 
aries, and whose prolonged existence, it is plain} 


evident, will injure the health and development of their © 


more valuable neighbors, should be marked with a 
small hatchet for removal. - 


The common practice, and a good one in plantations, © 


is to set out temporarily such quick-growing trees ag 


catalpas, silver maples, European larch, poplars, and » 


the like; the permanent trees being the different oaks, 
European and American beeches, ironwood, tulip-tree, 
cucumber tree, hickories, chestnut, basswoods, birches, 
elms, and the like. When the latter are planted far 


enough apart to allow ample development, and the - 
former are filled in between, there need be no compune- © 


tion in cutting out the quick-growing trees when they 
have fulfilled their mission. 


Coniferous evergreens, such as pines, spruces and 


firs, planted in masses, groups and plantations, are 
remarkably susceptible to injury from overcrowding, 
When the trees encroach on each other; the free circula- 
tion of light and air is excluded and they immediately 
lose their lower branches; and when a coniferous ever- 
green loses its lower branches, they ean never be re- 
stored, and much of the tree’s beauty and symmetry 
is gone forever. If young enough for transplanting, 
evergreens should be thinned out before the dam 
has begun, but if beyond that stage, the axe should 
called into requisition. Those that crowd on the fairest 
and best specimens should be cut out at once. 
A nak 
branches crowded toward the apex, has few elements 
which command admiration from an ornamental stand- 





point although from a economic point of view it isallright. — 


In natural groves or plantations the natural question 
of thinning out to advantage is a much more difficult 
matter to solve than the treatment of young artifici 
plantations. Here the trees, having been long grov 
together, the greater part of their stems being devoid 
branches, and their boles having been densely shaded for 
many years, asudden removal of many of the overcrowde © 
ing trees, in admitting the sunlight and full force of winds | 
too suddenly upon them, would be a serious evil. Yet, 
under such conditions, thinning must be done, but it 
should be a cautious, gradual process extending over 
many years. I have been surprised sometimes to 
serve, in the removal of overcrowding trees from nat 
groves, and the gradual admission of light and air #0 © 
the more healthy, vigorous occupants, how quick 
oak, or sassafras or chestnut will respond by furnishing 
their naked stems for a considerable distance with new 
branches. 4 

No arbitrary rules can be laid down for thinning plat — 
tations. Technical skill, practical knowledge, and & 
thorough comprehension of the fundamental principles © 
involved, are essential to a practical treatment of. 
more or less varying conditions in all‘ plantations 
whether in park systems or elsewhere. It is plainly 
evident that in many instances, especially in parké 
the necessary thinning of trees in plantations and groves 
is sadly neglected, overcrowding heoumnes @ serious evil, 
and trees are irreparably injured. a 

It is a fact that there is sometimes a strong sentiment 
among cultured people against cutting down, and thin 
ning out trees under any conditions, and a park super 
intendent or city forester, with the practical and tech+ 
nical knowledge, requires also considerable courage 
resolution, and backbone, to overcome this groundless” 
sentimentality, knowing that a short time will demom 
strate the wisdom of his operations. It is strange tas 
many people will be dogmatic on a question of ti 
kind when they have not the slightest knowledge 
the principles involved. ; ¥ 





























The ee Thinning 
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uick’’—an excellent 





elsewhere. I have transplanted © 


-stemmed pine, spruce, or fir, with scanty 
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Orcharding on the 
Hills of Southern 


Indiana 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
LOLA A. PINCHON 


CONSIDERABLE portion of southern Indi- 
ana’s resources come from the hills. I do not 
mean altogether the tillable ones, but the 
“awful, terrible’ ones, as expressed by passing 
strangers unused to hills. 

Those of high altitude are better for some varieties 
of fruit than the smaller ones. Any tender fruit tree is 
best adapted to the higher temperature afforded by the 
sky scrapers. There is a difference of several degrees 
between the 200 or 300 foot hill and the level. _ 

At such altitude fruit is out of the range of climatie 
enditions principally, and a crop can almost every 

ear be depended upon where insects are looked after 
and destructive storms do not interfere. : 

A severely cold winter or the changeable weather in 
spring are conditions with which the fruit grower has 
tocontend. All the other enemies he can battle down. 

The thing which looks nearest to the impossible to 
the man who has hills, is planting it to a big, paying 
orchard. If he has never seen it done he will scorn the 
jdea and laugh at you for telling him. 

Over in Brown 
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Gro 


If there is no tree bleeding under the soil surface or 
thereabouts, there are no borers. If they are present 
insert the instrument directly into the bleeding woun 
and probe until you find allof them. The probing will 
not injure the tree as much as the borer. One tree will 
often contain several of them, and an orchard is seldom 
entirely rid of them. 

Wire coil tree protectors save worry about rabbits 
destroying the young trees, but they do not bother 
badly on the hillside, any way, except near the foot. 
These must be protected. 

To prevent another growth of verdure after the land 
has been set to trees, a good sowing of grass soon makes 
a sod, but a sort of digging, or loosening up around the 
trees for a time, until they spread and shade the ground, 
is required. The oftener this is done the better for the 
orchard. 

In pruning, head low and take care of the wounds 
properly. With care an orchard’s life can be prolonged 
for many years, and one is saved much resetting which 
means time, money and weary waiting for bearing time. 
If you have plenty of waste land that you want to clear 
off any how, it is different. 

Splendid fruits will sell on the market any time at 
good prices, and the producer cannot raise too much of 
it if he is prepared to handle the crops scientifically in 
season. Otherwise a waste results. 

All owners of big hills, untillable with horse and plow, 
can reap a fortune from them if they will get down to 


Gree 


* ans 


wer 





No Place Need Be With- 
out Home-Grown 
Fruits 


NE of the most important features of a home, 
from the standpoint of health, if for nothing 
ween Clse, is a fruit garden maintained for the pur- 

Weuwens pose of supplying the family fruits. Yet it is 
maw amazing that many persons, who have suitable 
situations and facilities for raising fruit, and who can- 
not purchase because of remoteness from markets, have 
not established home fruit gardens, says Colman’s 
Rural World. 

The inhabitants of this country are notably a 
fruit-loving and fruit-eating people. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, fruit culture has grown to be classed 
among specialties, and few persons who consume fruit 
are actually growers. The possibilities in fruit culture 
upon restricted areas-have been generally overlooked 
with the result that many persons who own a suburban 
home, or a farm, look upon fruit as a luxury. A great 
deal of the land which is now practically wasted and 
entirely unremunerative can = made to produce 
fruits in sufficient quantity to give them a regular 
place upon the family bill-of-fare, and, at the same 
time, add greatly to the attractiveness of the table and 
the healthfulness of the diet. 





With the growth 





county, where the 
tall, mountain-like 
hills are almost per- 
ndicular, you will 
dsome of the finest 
and best bearing orch- 
ards in the state. 

The trees are cut 
down, sawed into logs 
and rolled to the bot- 
tom, beginning the 
clearing at the bottom 


into logs for lumber, 
ties, crating, wood, or 
for whatever it can 
best be used. 

Then the bushes 
are all cut off, piled 
andburnt. Whenen- 
tirely cleaned it is set 
fre to and burnt off. 
The fruit trees are 
then set without 
plowing, which would 

an impossibility, 
because of the steep- 
ness, by digging the 
dirt up loosely for 
two or three feet 
around each setting, 
to chop loose all roots 
of undergrowth, and 
draw moisture to the 
small tree. 

The peach, cherry 
plum and pear, all 
susceptible to cimatic 
conditions, do well on 
the hilltops and sides. 
Apples, though a 
hardier variety, do 
as well there as any 


rut. 
_ Hillside orcharding ~ 
much more incon- 
Venient than on the 
level and the lack of 
cultivation cuts on 
the profits in the har- 
vesting of a crop but 
considering that a good crop is harvested every year 
» pays better one year over another. 
k of cultivation gives the insects a better show 
toward eating you up, making their destruction a much 
der task, but with the effort put forth it can be made 


trees, as we assume. This 
eastern or middle states would select. 


land for orchard purposes. 


Alar more paying business than orcharding on the 


level. When climatic conditions are not against you 
itis an easy matter to get a crop, and even though the 
Work is a little tedious, it is the crops we are after any 
thee and they more than pay for the extra labor put on 


Asouth, or east hillside is preferred. If the land lies 
Otherwise just put out next the top of the hill, not the 
&r part where the north or west wind is strongest, 


, in which case the whole of the side hill can be 


ere are many kinds that do thorough work 
\ The borers can be best headed 
y digging down for about six or eight inches below 
€ surface around the body of the tree, and making a 


ody, leaving 
t two or three inches of the cement sbéve ground. 
Peach borers enter the tree just below the soil 
lace, this prevents their entrance to a large degree. 
“ave plenty of space between the tree and cement for 
ing room. Examine the trees in early spring, then 
min July, the next batch, and dig out any that may 
‘found their way in, with a knife or some sharp 
ent. T) inside the bark. 





matters by helping the mountaineers establish canning 
factories. 
enly problem is marketing them—and it is thought that 
co-operative canneries would enable the hill farmers to 
dispose of their produce so advantageously that they 
= no longer find it necessary to operate unlawful 
stills. 
trated in the instance of a mountain woman who was 
discovered carrying four gallons of blackberries an in- 
credible distance, and for which she expected to get 
fifteen cents a Soren A gallon of blackberries canned, 
it is said woul 

one 
and freight of a gallon of canned 
profit of forty-five cents. The mountaineers would be 
able to devote their whole time to cultivating, picking 
and canning, as the hauling would be done by freight 
wagons. 
ation and are getting even better results than were 
looked for. 





Here is an interesting photograph by Alvah H. Pulver of a peach orchard at Sodus, N. Y., planted on a hill top, embracing several thoysand peach 


photograph is instructive since it teaches our readers the kind of site or location that an experienced peach grower in the 
It has been discovered that hill tops and hill sides are the best places for orchards, vineyards or for any fruits 
that are liable to be injured by late spring or early fall frosts or severe winters. Inexperienced planters would argue that it would be eolder on the hill 
top than in the valley, but experience has proved that hill sides and hill tops are the safest place to plant orchards or other fruits. Many people 
would be deterred from buying a farm having a steep hill side like the one shown in photograph, but such a hill top or hill side is really the most valuable 
Such a hill exists on the farm which I recently bought for the purpose of 
objection, but I expect to grow the finest fruits on this despised location. 
out during thaws of heavy snow or heavy showers. i 


lantin, 
Hilly. farms are somew. 


er rscgy and dig out the dollars from their old, fertile 
sides. 





Moonshining and 
Canning 


Converting corn into whiskey multiplies its cash 


Me greatly, and the liquor can be handled at a good 
rofit. 
ing’’ offers. 


Hence the strong temptation that ‘‘moonshin- 
The Department of Agriculture proposes to mend 


The mountain crops are abundant—the 


The government’s theory was pointedly illus- 


bring sixty cents. It is estimated that 
uart, selling at fifteen cents, would pay the cost 
berries, leaving a net 


Several ‘“‘canning clubs’’ are already in-oper- 


fruit trees, etc. 
t difficult of eultivation and are liable to wash 
My plan is not to cultivate an entire hill side planted to apple trees, but to cultivate a moderate 
space around each tree, keeping each tree mulched with some loose sods which I will dig up nearby the tree each season. 
ground of the above photograph are not small fruit plants, the photograph illustrates how strawberries, raspberries, currants and blackberries may be 
grown between the rows of orchard trees before the trees come into bearing. 


as they ripen well off the trees. 
heavily the third year after they are planted. The 
Abundance is*a very excellent variety. If rot appears 
after plums begin to ripen, spray with a weak copper 
sulphate solution. 


of the commercial 
fruit interests of the 
United States, the 
home fruit garden has 
been over-shadowed 
by the commercial 
orchard. While both 
the home garden and 
the orchard are es- 
sential to the good of 
the community, they 
bear different rela- 
tions to the country 
asawhole. The home 
= usually is a 
orerunner of com- 
mercial development, 
and even in those 
localities where cli- 
matic and soil con- 
ditions are adverse 
to conducting fruit 
growing on an exten- 
sive scale, the home 
fruit garden should 
be found. 

The home product- 
ion of fruit stimulates 
an interest and love 
for natural objects, 
which can only be 
acquired by that fa- 
miliarity with them 
which comes through 
their culture. The 
cultivation of fruits 
teaches’ discrimina- 
tion. If every pur- 
chaser were a good 
judge of the differ- 
ent kinds of fruits, 
the demand for fruits 
of high quality, to 
produce which is the 
ambition of every 
amateur as well as 
every professional 
fruit grower, would 
become a reality. 
The encouragement 
of the cultivation of 


Many consider the hill an , 


While the plants in the fore- 


fine fruits in the home garden will do much toward 
teaching buyers to discriminate between the good and 
the inferior varieties of fruit. 
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The August Fruit 
Garden 


Japanese varieties of plums will stand early picking, 
Plum trees often bear 


August budding is more successful than spring graft- 


ing, as a rule, on peaches, cherries, plums and most 
other fruits that bear stones. 
be budded also. 
best to work on. 
and a single bud, found at the base of a leaf, is inserted 
under the bark. The bud should be firmly tied in place 
with raffia. 
the stalk above the bud should be cut off and the wound 
covered with grafting wax. 


Apples and pears may 
Small one or two year shoots are the 
A T-shaped cut is made on the stalk 


In two or three weeks it should take, and 


Cut off the surplus leaves on grapevines to hasten 


ripening of fruit. Do not cut old wood, however, at 
this time. 


Cut out the runners of strawberry plants and make 


a new bed from them. Keep the sun and wind from the 
roots while enspaniing. Select a rainy day for this 
work if possible-—F. H. Sw 
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Marketing the Apple 
Crop 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
EARLE W. GAGE 


CH year finds the production of apples in- 
creasing. This means that apple growers 
are confronted with the problem of the best 
method of disposing of the increasing crop to 
the greatest profit. It is many times difficult 
to locate a method that has served a particular commu- 
nity to advantage that will fit our conditions and limita- 
tions. The fruit is developing successfully, there 
promises to be a high grade, as we have been doing all 
in our power for the past few months in pruning and 
spraying, while the apple lot has been under cultivation 
and fertilization. But, must all this be lost because 
7 do not know the best probable market for the pro- 
uct! 

Many successful growers will tell us that they desire 
to sell their fruit on the trees. This will save time, 
labor and shipping expense, which we must allow is 
usually a considerable point to consider, in view of 
the increasing scarcity of labor and high price of that 
obtained. 


Although I have seen what seemed to me a very poor 
crop, sell for a large price, I never thought yet that the 
buyer—a man versed and trained in judging orchards— 
ever lost a dollar. He was not obliged to pay a larger 
sum than I would have been obliged for pickers. Why 
can’t the grower just as well make this profit that the 
apple buyer makes for his old age bank roll? This is 
just the way the matter appeals to me. My experience 

as been that too many fruit growers are afraid of the 
market; they sell their fruit altogether too cheap. 
There is a scarcity of good fruit; the market is piled with 
scrub stock. After a grower has worked hard, planned 
diligently, why not he make money on his investment 
as against allowing an additional middleman to absorb 
the profits? 

Of course, if the grower is offered an extra long price 
for the fruit upon the trees, sell at once. But few long 
prices are floating around the country. It would be 
even better for the farmers of a given community, 
through the Grange or some other organization, to form 
a co-operative association, and pay the expenses of 
one good man to the city. He could sell so many car- 
loads of fruit there at a given price per bushel. This 
will be one way that we shall be able to overcome the 
multitude of middlemen. 


Best Way to Sell 


I believe that one of the best ways to sell apples is 
to book all of the orders possible in the small country 
towns. Few town residents but desire from five to ten 
bushels of apples to carry them through, while many 
village hotels will buy 100 bushels at a good figure, if a 
small cash discount heise retail price is allowed. In 
Chautauqua County, a farmer, who had but 100 apple 
trees, sold his entire crop to a town that you would 
never notice from a car window. And he received a 
price above the growers who shipped their fruit away, 
of from 30c to 45¢ a bushel. The cities are usually 
flooded during the harvest time while the growers 
overlook the villages and ship their apples a long dis- 
tance and pay a tribute to middlemen and railroads. 
09 the village and town orders just as early as pos- 
sible. 





Buyers in the City 


Then take a look over the cities. City people desire 
apples and are even better buyers than village and town 
buyers. They will pay little attention to the retail 
store price, but will pay the grower any price that seems 
fair, even though it be above the quoted market figure. 
Take a few samples along, leave two or three apples 
of a variety, a self-addressed post card, and tell the 
house-wife to have the family try the apples and send 

ou the order. Quote her prices on five and ten bushel 
ots, assorted. If you have days set aside for city 
delivery, drop the customers a card telling them when 
you will deliver the fruit; they will make arrangements 
so that you will receive the cash upon delivery. This 
is probab'y one of the most unworked and highest 
paying manners of selling the fruit crop. 

In the large cities there are several classes of buyers. 
The various farm papers have been driving at the 
middleman so lomg that newspapers and magazines 


‘have been for the past five years busy driving nails in 


his coffin and have prepared a very good grave in which 
to bury him—public sentiment. City people, as a 
whole, would be glad and ready to place an order with 
the farmer for potatoes, apples and other products that 
would keep during the winter in the cellar. One western 
New York farmer devoted his fence corners to Hubbard 
squash, and sold the crop at a very high figure to city 
buyers at the same time that he sold his apple crop. 
This merely shows that farmers may be able to dispose 
of a whole list of products at the highest figure. 


The most enviable businesses that farmers and fruit- 
men have been able to develop along the line alluded to 
are the results of years of faithful service to patrons. 
Confidence is the real foundation stone of direct dealing; 
and confidence is not established with one order, if that 
order is not as it should be and if too high prices are 


- demanded for the goods. We must be able to learn 


potently: the little things in connection with growing, 
arvesting, packing, delivering and dealing before we 
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can honestly expect the maximum of results from the 
direct marketing system. 

But to the grower with a large orchard the class of 
uyer who pays for all fruit as delivered at the car 
and who assumes all responsibility after accepting and 
writing the check in payment of the car lot, presents a 
very desirable man to deal with when he quotes the right 
price. But the fruitman should be versed in just what 
may be considered the right price and must not be ready 

to accept any other. 

Good apples do not need to go a begging in these days. 
Let the man who toils all the year in bringing out the 
perfect apple, obtain all the wine there is in the jug. 
We have been allowing too many to drink out of the 
same cup with us. I believe that every man should 
have a cup of his own to drink out of. Let him supply 
his own drink too. We’ll supply the apples at a price 
that will mean the profit to the grower. 





The Difficulty 


The only thing that ails this country is Contraction 
of the Pay-roll, says the Packard. 

The cause of the contraction is the continued irritation 
of business by the Government. Just now one-fourth of 
the wage earners in America are not drawing wages be- 
cause they are not at work. When you attack men who 
maintain payrolls, you hit the wage-earner, kick his wife 
and cuff his children. 

The present industrial conditions in America arise out 
of the fact that the attitude of our Government is hostile 
to business. Big business has come through the natural 
evolution, it having been ascertained that men can work 
together in an organization much more economically 
than they can work alone. 
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The Real Safety First Movement 


Safety first. That is a good thought. Many people have been 
saved from rheumatism, appendicitis and other ailments by eating 
fruit. ° If you are buying a new home, look at the orchard and the 
fruit garden, for much of your happiness will depend upon the supply 
of fresh fruit. If you are the owner of a village or city lot or a farm, 
plant fruit trees, grape vines and berry plants, at least sufficient for 
a home supply. 
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Plan to Stop as Well as 
to Start 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET 


A Virginia farmer, not finding in the market a wind- 
mill quite suited to his purpose of operating a small 
sawmill, built one of his own invention. On top of a 
wood shed he erected a tower with open spaces at the top 
for the admission of the wind, while inside was a central 
shaft, to the outer rim of which were attached a series 
of sails causing it torevolve. Going up into it, one calm 
day, intent upon its adjustment, the man had crept into 
an inner space with his oil can, when suddenly a breeze 
arose and-set the machinery in motion, making him a 
prisoner. He had been so occupied in planning its run- 
ning that he had neglected to provide any way for stop- 
ping the mill, and though his wife was nearly frantic and 
neighbors gathered outside, no one could release him. 
Not until the wind—a gale lasting many wearisome 
hours— died away could the exhausted man descend. 


It so happens that a great many of our human activi- 
ties are started with very little regard to the er that 
will later be needed to stop them. Hurtful habits, 
wrong associations, foolish estrangements—many things 
that ought never to have a beginning are set going in 
some breeze of passion or carelessness. But, quite apart 
from these, there are few useful activities of mind of 
body that do not need the addition of brakes to keep 
them from running into menace or mischief. Business 
may become a tyrant that crushes out the finer things 
of life, pleasure may degenerate into selfishness, yieldin 
to the wishes of others may cease to be kindness, an 
even our benevolence may be carried on at a pace that 
draws energy and strength we have no right to give. 
Knowing how to stop is quite as important as knowing 
how to begin. 
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Whatis Fruit Ripening? 

Our quotations are from an editorial in The Journa} 
of the American Medical Association (C cago, 
April3). Says this paper: 

“Every one makes the distinction between ripe ang 
unripe products of this sort in every-day life; yet ther 
isa surprizing dearth of information in many directions, 
to precisely what the basis for such differentiation ig 
Why one variety of apples, picked in October, is deemed 
ripe and ready to be eaten raw, whereas another, rane 





in the same field, is designa as a ‘winter vari 
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js excited, ¥ 
before winte 
jn autumn. 


which is unfit for consumption until several mon This orch: 
later, unless it is cooked, is rarely considered by the #% unless he ple 
consumer. The fact of a difference between fall and # fertilizers a: 
winter, or early fall and late fall varieties, has become owing woc 
associated in his mind with color, form, type and names— Reesing wee 
rarely with anything directly suggestive of a real When he f 


chemical or biochemical basis for these distinctions, 
“In re f of these plant-products the act of ripenin 













gcover crop 
for it will su 


is attended by a process of real respiration, in whic ive it back 
carbon dioxid is produced and given off with more or § (0 fertilize tl 
less vigor by the part involved... a which are M crop, 2s well 
ripe early have developed a considerable content of # is poor he 

sugar by transformation of starch, the content of whieh § under the fe 
is correspondingly decreased. The unripe apple ig ™ his orchard i 
relatively rich in starch and poor in sugars. The speed # apple tree, - 
with which the ripening changes proceed varies widely J skin and bon 
with species and varieties of plants as well as with the # upon it, som 
temperature of the environment. They proceed apart and part ‘“‘k 
from all connection with the original plant, as we com- Golden Russ 


monly note when green fruit, prematurely removed 
from its vegetative connection, proceeds to ripen pro- 


potato balls 
other varieti 


perly.”’ in the way o 
The United States Department of Agriculture hag gm % the rough 

increased our knowledge of what constitutes “ripening” §™ the Russet. 
by two investigations in the government laboratories in the hand, | 
at Washington. These throw light on the processes = ag Bee 
in ; 


that go on in bananas and sweet potatoes. We read of 
these: 

‘With respect to the composition of bananas during 
ripening, they show that the most conspicuous change 
is the long-recognized conversion of stareh into sugar.’ 
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It is most rapid while the fruits are turning from green 1. Load li 
to yellow. During this period the respiration rate in- 9 Sto in 
creases manifold, becoming greatest at the time when 3. Waser 

the rate of starch hydrolysis is most rapid. Starch Bie So e. 
hydrolysis then gradually slackens, later ceasing at MM yo. in sma 
together. Next to the starch and respiration changes, im» But let 


most conspicuous are those of water. The peel loses 
while the pulp gains in water, by a steady transfer of 
the latter to it from the peel during ripening. 










lows if he is g 
fail to water 


quantities of protein, ether soluble, and mineral matter eis Bay, 
show little alteration during this process. sponge off the 

‘‘Somewhat comparable changes take place during # his eyes, his 
the storage of an entirely different food-product, the HM dock. Wash ] 
sweet potato. The carbohydrate metabolism of this 5. If the tk 
tropical form is different from that of the ordinary MM higher, wipe | 
variety of potato. Sugar is developed far more readily, H ¢ nge. Use 
with the result that the storage of sweet potatoes not turn t 
accompanied by considerable losses as a result of decay 6. Saturday 


brought about by micro-organisms which invade the 
tissues. These destructive changes are not yet wholly 
preventable by any of the methods of storage in com 
mon use. 

‘During its growth the sweet-potato root is charat 
terized by a very low sugar-content. The reserve 
materials from the vines are almost wholly deposited 
as starch. Immediately after the roots are harvested. 
there occurs a rapid transformation of starch into cane 
sugar and reducing-sugars.”’ 

These initial changes, we are told, seem to be ass 
ciated with the cessation of the flow of materials from 
the vines. In sweet potatoes stored at ordinary tei 
peratures starch gradually disappears from October @ 
March and probably forms again, with a corresponding 
disappearance of cane-sugar during the latter part 0 
the season. When they are kept in cold storage 39.2°h 
there is a rapid disappearance of the starch and an a 
companying increase in cane-sugar, but the potatod 
invariably rot before the changes have reached theit 
maximum. At both high and low temperatures cait 
sugar is the chief product formed by the conversidl) 
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of starch in the sweet potato. 

































The Red Cross Dog EH. Favor NM 

The records of the German Red Cross departmé tags of 1 
show that so far, after nearly nine months of wari I re 

not a single wounded man has been overlooked om he Rad ye 

er 











battlefield searched by “Red Cross Dogs.” As & 
sult of this term ‘‘man’s best friend,’”’ which is often 
plied-to dogs, has a real significance to the Germ 
soldier to-day. Many a wounded soldier, French, 

man and English alike has to thank one of these dogs 
the preservation of his life. Had it not been that. 
dog had found him and summoned assistance he mig 
have perished. 


It has been shown that all breeds of dogs ma 
trained for this service. The majority employ: 
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the German Red Cross are Dobermanns, German § country, but Ire 
herds, Rottweilers, and Airedale terriecs. These SH toplant a comn 
representatives of other canine families, however, # ividuals to b 
not a few would be classed as ‘‘curs.” In fact somel on them enc 
the mixed breeds have distinguished themselves gi fully, 

the rapidity with which they have learned their ™ N adver! 
ness. A breed known in Belgium as the ‘‘police 
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Orchard ‘Fertilization 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower By 





C. H. TROTT, MAINE 


RCHARD experts like Clayton Mitchel, of 
Washington Co., Me., advise against late 


om 





‘Green’ 









in the interest taken in beautifying home lots or the 
farm with ornamental planting. 

_ My opinion is that ornamental nursery stock will be 
in large demand each year in this country, which is just 
reaching a — of. cemeety and culture where or- 
namental planting will be better appreciated. 





Fruit Grower 


Dusty Currants and 
Currant Worm 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Will you oblige me by answering 
a few questions through your valuable paper. I have 
2 acres of currants, 2 4nd 3 years planted. Have had 
considerable trouble by the rains spattering the dirt 
upon the fruit. Is there any way to prevent beside 
mulching whole field with straw? If they must be 
washed after picking how is it best accomplished? 

I have Fay’s Prolific and Cherry Currants. The 
former bear too many small berries at point of stem. 
As I wish to plant another acre would you suggest any- 
thing different than Cherry? What is best remedy for 
nea currant worm and how to apply?—F. P. Townsend, 

110. 

Reply: The currants growing on the lower branches 
are sometimes liable to have the sand splashed on them 
by heavy showers, but I cannot recollect that we have 
had much trouble of this kind at Green’s Fruit Farm. I 
see no difficulty in rinsing the currants or throwing a 
forcible spray of water upon them to wash off the dust, 
allowing the currants to dry thoroughly before packin 
in boxes or for shipment. If the currants are place 
in trays where the fruit is not over two or three inches 
deep, a spray or dash of water upon them will easily 
remove the dust. I have washed even such perishable 
fruit as the strawberry when the fruit was covered with 
sand after heavy showers. Sueh washed strawberries 
should be sold in the home market since they will not 
keep quite so long as those that have not been washed. 

At Green’s-Fruit Farm there is no better currant than 
Red Cross and Diploma. Wilder is a valuable currant. 

The green currant worm is easily destroyed if the 
leaves are sprayed thoroughly with any poisoned spray 
or are dusted with powdered hellebore when the foliage 
is moist with dew. This spray should 
be applied as soon as the currants are 











ripe and 4 plowing under of orchard sod, claiming for ; 
ret there MuvaAl it an injury as fatal as late fertilizing where 
etionsa wee cover crops are not in use. Mr. Mitchel says Bees and Grapes 
ation ig, iceless plant food is thus wasted and new wood growth ; : Sens : 
s deemed MM js excited, which growth will not have time to mature Ed. Green s Fruit Grower:—I notice in the Fruit 
growi before winter sets in. He never plows orchard sod late Grower ‘‘That a bunch of grapes will hang in a bee 
veal in autumn. hive until it dries up and the bees will not touch it. 
moni This orchardist never spreads manure on his orchard I have some Concords and Wordens in my garden. 
| by the MH unless he plants a cover crop, and condemns nitrogenous The past fall the bees worked extensively and continu- 
fall and fertilizers as especially damaging as they force quick- ously on them from the time they became thoroughly 
. become owing wood, which will be green and succulent when ripened until the grapes were all gathered.- 
names— reezing weather comes on, and may be winter-killed. Other parties near me covered their vines with sheets, 
@& Teal When he follows either of these practices he puts in blankets, burlap, etc., to — the grapes from the 
ions. scover crop to offset the stimualtion of vegetable food, bees. Others put paper bags over the bunches for 
ripenin for it will suck the excess away from the fruit trees an protection. How can this be accounted for? We had 
n whic give it back to them in the spring. He puts in legumes much rain during ripening season and many of the 
more or MM to fertilize the ground and to protect the trees asa cover &rapes cracked open when they were well ripened, which 
rich a crop, a8 well as to ripen the new wood. Where the soil seemed to be the attracting feature for the bees,—L. J. 
1tent of Mis poor he puts in rye as a cover crop and turns it Haines, Ind. 
of whieh Me under the following spring. One of the curiosities of || Reply: You seem to have answered your own ques- 
pple ig fe his orchard is an apple tree which primarily was a cider tion, since yousay that your grapes were split or cracked. 
1e speed apple tree, producing little, hard, sour nubbins, all This is the reason why the bees were feeding upon the 
3 widely jm skin and bones. He grafted ten varieties of good fruit — which they would not have done had the grapes 
vith the [| upon it, some yellow, some green, some red-cheeked, been sound and complete. 
apart and part ‘“‘keepers,’’ while others are early ripeners. I have never known bees to puncture any kind of 
we com- fm Golden Russets form the bulk of the product, hard as fruit. Thus I do not consider bees injurious to fruits, 
emoved fm potato balls in June, but uneatable in the fall. The but on the other hand I consider bees not only helpful 
en pro- fm other varieties, while keeping their own individuality but indispensable toafruit grower. Whereripe peaches 
in the way of size, form, color, and flavor, have taken have fallen to the ground and the flesh has been bruised, 
ure has on the roughness of skin traceable to the influence of you will find bees, honey bees sucking the juice but you 
pening” the Russet. Close the eyes, and take one 
ratories fay i the hand, be it Astrakan or Greening, 
and any expert would think he was hand- 
read of Me Jing a Russet. 
amt Hot Weather Rules’ {/ 7” 
> sugar.” for Horses ho ee 
i 1. Load lightly and drive slowly. j * 
ogee 2. Stop in the shade if possible. B*: 
“Sta oi 3. Water your horse as often as pos- 
se k sible. So long as a horse is working, 
haces, My Water in small quantities will not hurt 
‘el loon him. But let him drink only a few swal- 
nsfeea lows if he is going to stand still. Do not 
P fail to water him at night after he has 
. ter eaten his hay. 
= 4, When he comes in after work, 
; sponge off the harness marks and sweat, 
during # his eyes, his nose and mouth, and the 
uct, the Hi dock. Wash his feet but not his legs. 
of this 5. If the thermometer is 75 degrees or 
rdinary @% higher, wipe him all over with a damp 
readily, sponge. Use vinegar water if possible. 
atoes not turn the hose on him. 
ot deme 6. Saturday night, give a bran mash, 
¢ ‘holy luke-warm ; and add a tablespoonfull The above photograph is by M. E. Dirk, of Ohio, representing his orchard of 1100 peach and 
Ww of saltpeter. cherry trees which have been perfectly protected from frost by oil heaters during this 
in com. 7. Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is 1915._He says it was necessary tolight the heaters three nights. i 


4 canopy-top hat. The ordinary bell- 
shaped hat does more harm than good. 

_8. A sponge on top of the head, or even a cloth, 
is good if kept wet. If dry it is worse than nothing. 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—In completing. the 
annual report of the publicity Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, I want to say a little 
about the service which has been rendered by the editors 
of farm papers in publishing articles about fruit growing 
and the service of ornamental plants about farm houses. 
id your patronage of nurserymen using your ad- 
Yertising columns increase or decrease during the past 
season over what it was the year before or earlier? 
es. How do you account for the difference.—Increased 
Greulation. 
What class of nursery stock do you think will be most 
ely planted by our readers during the next three 
riour years? r.. you any suggestions to make as 
to the most effective manner in which such an organ- 
lation as the American Association of Nurserymen can 
promote the planting of fruits and ornamentals aside 
tom encouraging its members to use advertising space. 
E.H. Favor, Member, Publicity Committee, American 
Association of Nurserymen. 
ars 
In reply to your recent favor I will say that the main 
ject of Green’s Fruit Grower is to induce the P sponse 
set out ornamental plants, vines, shrubs and trees 
for the purpose of beautifying thei home grounds and 
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streets on which their homes or farms are located, 

and to induce the owners of farms and village or city 

a A plant a home supply of the various small and 
e iruits. 

Incidentally this publication calls attention to the 

tional profit that can be secured from farm lands by 
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= Planting them to berry fields, vineyards and orchards 
oyed Mm Where they are located in a fruit growing section of he 
ved ‘ountry, but I realize that where we influence one person 
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oplant a commercial orchard, we influerice a thousand 
a Vl 


er, duals to beautify and enrich their homes by plant- 





ba ify them enough fruits to supply the family bounti- 
eir OM _,Jlursery advertising seems to be on the increase with 
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ureen’s Fruit Grower. We can see a constant increase 
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orchard and we are pleased to hear that oil heating was successful. 


will never find bees attacking sound fruit. 

Honey bees are among the most interesting and mild- 
est of all God’s creations. Their interesting habits, 
their marvelous intelligence, is of interest and delight. 
og fruit grower should have a few swarms of honey 

ees. 





Ohe Day Peter Preaches 


That’s the way with Peter. He doesn’t bark about 
it once a week for a slight consideration, but he just lives 
loyalty and love aa happiness and a kind of dumb 
e9 of goodfellowship and devotion all the time, says 
E. R. Forman in the Chronicler. When I go away from 
home he raises his face to high heaven and registers a 
wailing protest. He will leave his food any time to see 
me safely started on my journey. When I come back I 
am certain of that quick rush with its choking cry of 
welcome. The eae and conventions of society are 
unknown to Peter. The meanness of men are not in his 
makeup. As the standing committee on hospitality he 
requires no admonition to ‘‘welcome the coming, speed 
the parting guest.’”’ He is always on the job. e con- 
tinues to leap to my breast with cries of joy whenever 
I care to come, no matter what the world says of me or 
what I have ever done, eventohim. His love is change- 
less, frank, entire. He never explains; he never apolo- 
gizes; he is never insincere. 

His constant sermon is expression. He teaches me 
to keep my enthusiasms and dare to show them; frankly 
to tell my friends I love them while they live and not 
wait to whisper eulogies in their dead ears; to be loyal 
without regard to consequences; to let love rule; to be 
trusting as a puppy; to run in circles for the sheer joy 
of being alive and running; and in all things to show the 
vigor and spontaneity of youth. 
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Telling people about a thing, making ’em want it, 
and showing ’em how it will look*when they have it— 
that’s all there is to advertising. —(From-Edna Ferber’s 
story, ‘‘Personality Plus.’ 


This is a thrifty and prosperous 


leaved out. If you delay the spray until 
the foliage is mostly ickeyed it is too 
late to do the most good. All currant 
bushes should be watched carefully early 
in the spring when they have first leaved 
out, as they are almost certain to be at- 
tacked by the currant worm. 
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Hoeing Corn.—The other day I hand- 
ed my eldest son seventy-five cents for a 
half day’s work hoeing the sweet corn. 
I wonder if the boysof America appreciate 
their country and their opportunities. I 
had a good home and a good father. I 
worked practically every day except 
Sunday on the farm, from the time I 
was fifteen years of age until I was 
twenty-one, and in those six years I never 


we 


rom 


ate ‘ 


asked or received a penny from my 
father for work either directly or indi- 
rectly Pocket money I had, but this I 


made by raising ducks and chickens, and 
I did not go to dad’s grain for the feed 
either. Every handful was bought and 
pee for at market price. Who can say 
ut that this experience was of more 
value than if I had received $1.50 per day 

for my work? 

Tent Cat rpillars—My friend looks after his or- 
chard well. There were some tent caterpillars. These 
were burned out as soon as found and the trees thorough- 
ly sprayed with lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead. 
His neighbor is a different kind of a man for he neither 
burned out the caterpillar tents or sprayed his orchard. 
But that isn’t the worst of it:—In an old Choke cherry 
tree in the lot bordering on the other man’s orchard 
were noticed seven caterpillar tents. All had without 
doubt turned out a big family and it is only a question 
of a little time when scores of moths will be sticking 
their eggs on the twigs of the trees in the neighbor’s 
orchard, and unless some parasite or unusual weather 
destroys them there will Be lots of work again next 
rome burning out and spraying in my friend’s orchard. 

E B. 


past spring of 





Bad Effects of Severe 
Pruning 


Henry Hansen of DuPage Co., Illinois, writes Green’s 
Fruit Caves that he cut off all the branches of an old 
apple tree and then inserted grafts in the stubs of the 
dehorned tree. The grafts grew rapidly. This grafting 
wasdoneseveralyearsago. Now the bark of the trunk of 
the tree indicates that the tree is dying — Is 
the death of the tree owing to its severe cutting back? 

Reply: My answer is yes. The tree probably would 
have been alive and healthy if no cutting back had been 
done. It is dangerous to cut off all of the branches of 
a large fruit tree, though I have dehorned peach, maple, 
and elm trees ve noon A large apple tree on m 
lawn was practically broken down by the wind whic 
seemed to necessitate cutting off a song portion of the 
top. This tree began to show signs of dying, much as 
your tree has, and may be considered a parallel case 
with yours. In grafting a large apple tree I would not 
cut off more than half the branches at the time of graft- 
ing. It would be better to cut off only three or four of 
the larger branches, leaving more than that number 
undisturbed. The Plum and Cherry trees are most 
susceptible to dying by severe pruning. 
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Grain Cradles:—Some one has said 
that the grain cradle has been in use 400 


years. I feel like suggesting that this 
may be an erroneous statement. The 
harvesting of grain in Europe up to re- 
cent date has been done with the sickle. 
The sickle was used in harvesting grain 
in this country by the early settlers. 
I am of the opinion that the cradle is 
something of a moderninvention. It was 
still in use when I was a boy on the farm. 


———_O-—-___—-_—~ 
Miniature Trees 


Miniature trees such as the Japanese 
produce in perfection, the ‘‘Youth’s Com- 
panion”’ says, can be grown by the simple 
process of planting a seed in half of an 
orange skin in which fine soil has been 
substituted for the pulp. The outside 
of the skin is covered with shellac, and 
when the tiny roots force their way 
through this they are carefully cut off. 
The paring off of the roots, it is claimed, 
stunts the tree. 


——————_-O——_—___" 
: The Horse in War 

Will you sell your horses to go to Europe 
to be killed or maimed? We are told 
that the average life of a horse in active 
service on the firing line of Europe is only 
10 days, therefore in selling your horse 
for war purposes you are condemning him 
to death and probably to torture. I am 
a friend of the horse. He is a noble 
animal, appreciative of kindness. He 
is affectionate, loving his friends. The 
horse is a docile creature, adapting him- 
self to the wants of man. He has the 
power to run away at any moment. You 
cannot hold him in check simply by force. 
He can run away if he desires to do so. 
He obeys you willingly. Think of the 
suffering of the horse that must be hoisted 
into a steamship and confined there during 
storms, and again hoisted out of the ship 
and placed upon the docks in Liverpool 
and then taken to the battlefield and 
slaughtered. 

War is a horrible thing for man and 
beast. Those who love their horses will 
be slow to sell them for war purposes. 

O---- 





Blight on Chestnut Trees 

Something new has occurred to inter- 
fere with chestnut tree growing in some 
of the eastern states. A fungous growth 
attaches itself to the bark of chestnut 
trees and kills them. This attack is of 
limited area. I have at Green’s Fruit 
Farm a grove of chestnut trees which 
has not been affected in the least. The 
growing scarcity of oak timber has made 
a large demand for chestnut timber. 


The nuts from the sweet chestnut trees ° 


of the eastern states have brought in 
considerable revenue each year, thus 
anything which affects the health of the 
chestnut tree is lamentable. The chest- 
nut is a beautiful tree, lending attraction 
to the landscape, particularly when filled 
with its beautiful blossoms, and later on 
when the burrs — the nuts be- 
come conspicuous. The leaves of the 
ghestnut are beautiful in shape and in 
their glossy surface. 

I attach to this a note from the Geneva 
station as to the best methods of combat- 
ing the blight on trees of the sweet chest- 
nut: 

Where it is desired to insure the im- 
munity of acomparatively small number of 
trees, spraying should be resorted to. 
This is hardly practical in a wide forest 
area, however, because of the cost. In- 
formation, relative to the methods of 
spraying and protecting chestnut trees 
may be obtained from the State Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva. 


— 
The Wilderness 
The word wilderness is indefinite. We 
are told about Christ going into the wild- 
erness, which means that he went into the 
desert. In America we speak of the 
wilderness when we refer to woodlands or 
mountainous districts. We expect the 
wilderness to be a wild place not generally 








cecupied by humanity. Many farms are 
wildernesses. I visited such a farm re- 
cently. It looked as though no hand had 
been raised to beautify or prevent its 
lapse into a wild state. Every gate so 
far as I saw was broken. There was 
scarcely a post on the farm that it would 
be safe to hitch a horse to. This farm 
compared with what it should be was a 
wilderness. Under the hands of a suc- 
cessful and judicious farmer or fruit 
grower this farm should be a paradise, 
for the soil was fertile and the location 
attractive with hills and valleys, forests 
and broad acreage of meadow and grain 
fields. It is not difficult to make of your 
farm a wilderness or a paradise. 
———_—0O—_--_—- 

Loves of the Fishes 

While studying the habits of fish lately 
I observed that fish recognize other 
friendly fish, that they are sociable and 
affectionate. 

I saw two fish approaching each other 
from a distance. hen they came near 
together they closed in and passed side 
by side, each touching the other. After 
passing they turned again toward each 
other with affection depicted in every 
movement. After a brief social interview 
each fish departed on its own way in 
search of food. 

As a fisherman I have discovered that 
where I caught one trout, one pickerel 
or one muscalonge or bass, I was likely 
to catch another of about the same size. 
Here is an illustration of the fact that fish 
are gregarious. Many kinds of fishes 
gather in schools. This is particularly 
the case with herring and many other 
salt water fishes. In the harbor at New- 
port, R. I., I have seen schools of porpoise 
seemingly at play in large numbers. 

Every fruit grower and farmer has 
observed the sociability of farm animals. 
The cow will make a great fuss when 
another cow or even a horse which has 
long been in the stable with the cow has 
been removed. Cattle or sheep, horses or 
pigs in the a show a tendency to 
gather together as they feed. Birds are 
sociable and form loving attachments. 
Most often they are joined in pairs but 
in many instances they gather together 
in flocks, as is noticed in the duck, wild 

oose, crow, quail, partridge, snowbirds, 
lackbirds and others. 
_——0-->->—"—"" 


What is a Western New York Apple 
Orchard Worth Per Acre? 

This question comes squarely before me. 
A certain farm near Rochester, 
must be sold to close an estate. 
forced sale. 

Ordinarily when a farm is to be sold 
several years must be occupied in finding 
a buyer. It is the same way with any 
form of real estate. When property is 
forced onto the market at a public sale 
by foreclosure of mortgage or to settle 
an estate, it is assumed that there is great 
danger of the property being sold at less 
than its real value. My experience is that 
once every five or ten ewer some person 
appears who very much desires a certain 
piece of land. is is the time for the 
owner to sell if he has a desire to sell. 

I am asked to set a price which will bea 
fair valuation of this farm of 100 acres, 
20 acres of which is occupied by ing 
apple trees about forty years old. The 
varieties are Baldwin, Greening, Spy 
King and other standard varieties. With- 
out hesitation I decided that the 20 acres 
of orcharding was worth at least $500 an 
acre, or $10,000, and that the other 80 acres 
of the farm with its modern house and 
barns and modern and commodious tenant 
house was worth $10,000 at a low estimate, 
or $20,000 for all. 

This farm is located in one of the best 
apple growing sections of the world. The 
orchard has a reputation of producing 
the highest grade of Baldwin and other 
apples. I am told that $7,000 worth of 
apples have been sold from this orchard 


It isa 


in one year, (probably an excellent year). have built dikes, shutting out the sea from -me neither wealth nor poverty.” 


N. Y.,. 


eas 


Since the above estimate made by me, 
I have written to one of the most suc- 
cessful and one of the largest aPI le or- 
chardists of western New York, who 
knows this farm, who lives nearby, and 
who is in a better position to 4 raise its 
value than any other person now of. 
His reply to my inquiry is that the 20 
acres of forty year old apple trees on this 
farm is worth $12,000, or $600 per acre, 
$100 per acre higher than I estimated. 

_He estimates the entire value of the 100 
acre farm, including the orchard, at $25,- 
000, which isa little above the estimate that 
I placed upon the farm. He says the farm 
is cheap at $25,000. 

My object in referring to this farm and 
its sale is to call attention to the added 
value which an orchard will give to a farm 
in a section of the country where orchard- 
ingissuccessful. This20acresoforchard- 
ing may be said to double the salable 
value of the farm. 

Now the question arises, how much 
did the orchard.cost its owner? The trees 
would cost $180. The fitting of the soil, 
the planting and care of the orchard until 
it began to bear a crop that paid for the 
cultivation of the soil might be estimated 
roughly to cost $1,000. If this rough es- 
timate is something approaching the real 
cost, the entire orchard up to bearing 
age did not cost over $1,180, but I am 
inclined to think that the cost would be 
something more than this. But here you 
have an approximate estimate of the cost 
of building up or making an apple or- 
chard of 20 acres as but little over $1,000, 
wh‘ch adds to the value of the farm at 
least $12,000 after the trees came into full 
bearing. ; 

The first thing a buyer asks now in 
western New York where apple growing 
is successful is, when he is about to buy 
a farm or has asked to look at a farm with 
a view of purchasing, ‘‘How much orchard- 
ing is there upon this farm?” This pros- 
pective buyer is influenced very largely 
in his purchase of the farm by the number 
of acres of orchard and the condition of 
the trees, but he is also influenced of 
course by the age of the buildings and 
their condition and the condition of the 
fences and the fertility of the land itself. 

The point I make in conclusion is that 
if you desire to add to the value of your 

~farm and add to its attractiveness to 

a prospective buyer, plant fruit trees 

upon it. 
_  O—- 


Tetanus or Lockjaw 


“A thousand men and women die each 
year in this country from lockjaw, known 
to the physicians as tetanus,” says 
“Public Health Hints.”? In almost all 
garden soil and in much farm soil tetanus 
or lockjaw germs abound in large numbers. 
The longer the land has been cultivated 
the more numerous are the germs. Lock- 


jaw is a dangerous disease and often fatal.. 


he germs of the disease produce a poison 
stronger than strychnine. All wounds 
should be treated with some disinfectant. 
Alchol is a disinfectant, but iodine is 
considered the best disinfectant for tetan- 
us or lockjaw. Small scratches or cuts, 
where simply the skin is bruised, may 
cause lockjaw, but are not so liable to 
do so as deep cuts like those caused by 
stepping on a nail or by the explosion of 
fire arms or fireworks, since it is difficult 
to disinfect the interior of such deep 
wounds. Physicians only can disinfect 
those in severe cases and a doctor should 
be called immediately, as the germs 
multiply by the million in a short space 
of time. 

There are other germs that may infest 
wounds, even surface scratches, which 
wounds should be thoroughly cleaned 
with warm water, then pain freely 
with fresh tincture of iodine. A specific 
remedy for lockjaw is an injection of 
tetanus antitoxin, which should be se- 
cured by your physician in case of severe 
attacks. 

It is surprising that more cases of lock 
jaw do not occur since gardeners or other 
workmen do not hesitate to continue 
working with their bare hands in the soil 
with cuts and bruises and with fingers 
and hands bleeding, ignorant of the fact 
that they are thus exposing themselves 
to speedy death. 


———_-0O—"""— 
Holland Farming 


In Holland farm land is so highly prized 
that they have extended their farms into 
thesea. Imean by thisthat the Hollanders 





larg e tracts of land previously coverg 
with water, so that now flowexing bulbs: 
and ether valuable plants are grown oy 
land which lies far below the level of the 
sea. Then comes the question of draining | 
this low land, which is done by channels 
and canals, and most of the transport. 
tion there is done in canals. Pumps are 
continually at work lifting the drain, 
water from the low lands into a canal’ 
higher up, and then again from this canal 
into one still higher up, where the water jg 
confined until low tide, when it is allowed. 
to escape into the sea. } 
We could not in the United States afford | 
to secure land at such great expense ag 
the Hollanders have secured much of 
their land, for in this country land is too | 
plentiful and too low in price to warrant 
such expenditure, and labor is too high 
here. In Holland they do not condi 
labor of much account in figuring the ex. 
pense of any undertaking, as the laborer 
~— gets but a fraction of what he gets 
ere. 



















































































——_o-—-—— 
“Straight is the Way and Narrow is 

the Gate.”’ j 

The above is a quotation from the 

Bible which appears harsh at first thought, 
but a friend calls attention to the ae 
that straight is the way and narrow the 
gate to almost any successful career, 
There are many professional men, par 
ticularly clergymen, who think that busi- 
ness success 1s easily attained, whereas 
those who are better informed will tel] 
you that straight is the way and narrow 
the gate way to business success. There 
are probably a hundred failures where 
there is one notable success in business, 
In literature we hear little of failures, 
but there are thousands who fail where 
there is one who succeeds to any appreci- 
able extent. In art there are at present 
50,000 students trying diligently to leam 
how to paint, how to sketch, how to draw 
true to life. Of all this number, not one 
in a thousand will ever be heard fr 
and it is not likely that out of the 50,006 
students there will arise one skillful 
enough to become a national celebrity, 
Indeed an artist of national fame does 
not rise often in a generation. In educa. 
tion how few there are that continue their 
studies to the end. How many there are 
who drop out by the way and give up their 
studies. And of those who succeed in 
acquiring a liberal education, how few 
have the ability to turn education to 
profitable results. 


In theology it is natural to assume that | 
the pathway should be broad enough for 
a large portion of the human race to enter 
heaven successfully, but it is not well to 
teach that any prize can be secured with 
little effort, for advice of thiskind tends to 
relax while what we need is stimulation 
to greater effort. 


——0O 


Don’t Envy the Very Rich 
John D. Rockefeller’s pastor says that | 
the very rich are the most miserable people 
on earth. I certainly believe that they 
are not the happiest people. All of the 
very rich men that I haveseen have seemed 
to walk around with forms bent, with eyes 
cast down to the sidewalk, and with 
wrinkled brows, all speaking of anxiet 
and depression. In contrast to this 
have seen in my own city the masons, 
carpenters, street shovelers, street clean- 
ers going or returning from their work of 
engaged in their daily occupations with 
oyful faces expressive of content 
appiness. 
Great wealth is an incumbrance, some 
thing that must be carried, looked after, 
and which no safe or vault is quite strong | 
enough to protect. There is great re 
sponsibility connected with poseeaay 
great wealth. How can a man wort 
millions of dollars rest perfectly easy It 
his bed on a cold winter’s night, recalling” 
as he must that many of his fellow beings” 
are shivering with cold ‘and lacking for 
wholesome food. No matter how m 
this rich man has done for the relief of 
the poor how can he feel satisfied so long 
as he has millions of dollars left. 
_ You may think that to be worth mik 
lions is-to have many friends, but such § 
not the case. Great wealth rather div 
vorces the owner from free associatio® 
with his fellows, therefore the millionaié 
is often the most lonesome of men, Wht 
his less favored brother may have friends 
and companions galore. But poverty ® 
i me one has said “git 































to be avoided. 
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On the Cow—One 
Off the Cow—Three 





But—while practically 90% of all cowhides are split there can be 
only one top sheet of grain leather. The under layers are merely 
“splits”—coated to look like the real article and sold as genuine 


leather, but they give nether its wear nor service. 
Protect yourself! When you purchase upholstery Insist upon genuine hand or 
























machine buffed leather. If you can’t get it, don’t take split leather. Demand—. 
The UJ DON Guaranteed 
Ideal 0 T Superior 
Upholstery RIK to Coated 
Material AB O! Splits 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Fabrikoid looks and feels like the best | thousands of this year’s cars. Choose a 
leather. It is’ water, dust and grease | “Fabrikoid” auto. 
proof. Furthermore, it is guaranteed for Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid for 
one yearand back of this guarantee stands furniture upholstery, and home decora- 
the century-old Du Pont reputation for | tions is being used by some of the most 
integrity of purpose, superiority of pro- | exclusive furniture manufacturers and 
duct and financial responsibility. upholsterers in the country. 

Motor Quality Fabrikoid made espe- Fabrikoid Rayntite (single or double 
cially for high grade motor car, carriage | texture) for motor car, carriage and fine 
and buggy upholstery is being used on | buggy tops is uns 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET. 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


‘actory and Sales Office, Toronto. 



































When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The New Excelsior Telescope 






—\ hia’ arated SEL Bo SEI Rn ESE S By GS pg 
WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE 


RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instruments 
into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. It is conceded that the 
foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Fruit Grower readers. A good Telescope, 

like the excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. It enables the farmer 
4o inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes are doing at a distance; 
‘to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be gained for the whole family by 
‘Viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains or the sea, studying the sun-spots or 
eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or dark lenses. 


This eye-piece is worth 
More than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 


This is a long, power- 
ful Telescope for ter- 
restrial and _ celestial 
use. 


"9061 “May “wT 





They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with powerful 
lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. Every sojourner in 
the country should secure one of these instruments, and no farmer should be without one. 


} Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT ; 


; By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get four of their friends or 

Teighbors to subscribe for GreEn’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents a year. Go out and get 

new subscribers and send us the $2.00. We will then send you the complete Tele- 
ope all charges paid. DO IT TO-DAY while the special offer lasts. Address 


__ Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


What and How to Plant in the Fall. 

One of the puzzling questions with many 
who are contemplating setting out fruits, 
is, what they shall plant in the fall. We 
have such a large country and varied cli- 
mate that the same plan will not work well 
in allsections. In the extreme South and 
on the Pacific slope it is quite safe to plant 
almost everything in the fall, if desirable 
to do so. In the regiéns east of the Al- 
leghany Mountains there is little danger 
from fall planting; and this is true in a 
measure to the westward of them for a 
few hundred miles; but on the western 
praries fall planting is dangerous, and in 
some sections sure to result unfavorably. 

It is a safe rule to follow, over a large 
part of the country, both east and west 
of the Alleghanies, to set the pome fruits, 
which are the apple, pear and quince in 
the fall, and the stone fruits, the peach, 
plum and cherry in the spring. Grapes 
and the bush fruits may dan, planted 
at either time with equal safety, except 
where there is danger of them being pushed 
out by frequent freezing and thawing. 
This is quite sure to result with straw- 
berry plants set in the fall wherever there 
are frequent and extreme changes of the 
weather; unless they are well mulched as 
soon as cold weather begins they are 
much safer set in early springtime. 

DISTANCE TO SET TREES AND PLANTS 

There are many orchards set too closely. 
In nearly all regions apple trees are none 
too far apart at forty feet when they get 
old: -In the’West, where they come into 
bearing ‘ata véry early age and do not live 
so long-dtegrow as big as in some other 
places, thirty feet is far enough. But a 
wise plan, even there, is to set permanent 
trees forty feet, and fill between them with 
early bearing varieties of the apple, which 
will have paid abundantly before their 
roomisneeded. But there must be not de- 
lay about cutting out the temporary trees 
when they crowd the others. 

Standard pear trees are about right at 
twenty feet apart and dwarfs at twelve to 
fifteen feet. Cherry trees should vary ac- 
cording to whether the sweet or sour kinds 
are planted. The sweet varieties grow 
to such large size that thirty or even forty 
feet is none too much room, but the sour 
kinds are far enough apart at twenty or 
twenty-five feet. 

The bush fruits are nearly always 
planted in rows. These should be seven 
or eight feet apart for blackberries and 
raspberries, and the plants about three 
feet in the rows. Gooseberries and cur- 
rants are about right at six feet between 
rows and four feet apart for the plants. 
Where the hill system is to be used, which 
is very good and admits of cultivating 
both ways, six feet apart each way is very 
good for all of them. 

HOW TO LAY OUT 

An easy and entirely practicable method 
of re fe, out orchards, vineyards, or berry 
patchesiswithaline. To prevent stretch- 
ing this should be of pliable, but strong 
wire. It should be stretched taut in 
some level place and the distances apart 
for each tree or plant plainly and per- 
manently marked. This can best be done 
by winding a very small wire around the 
line wire very tightly, twisting it with 
piles, at the proper distances. These 

ittle coils will be more secure if the 
are’ fastened by a drop of solder. 
bright colored rag may be tied on to mark 
each place plainly. 

In using the line for planting, the ground 
may be prepared by plowing the entire 
surface or deep furrows one way, as has 
just been described; or it may be left un- 
touched, in which case holes must be dug 
entirely ‘with the spate as the planting 
progresses. It will be necessary to meas- 
ure and set stakes on two opposite sides 
only, between which the wire is to be 
stretched. All being ready to plant, the 
wire should be stretched by driving a stout 
stake at one end, and at the other have 
one about four feet long. to be used as a 
lever in stretching the wire. Fasten the 
wire firmly to the.stake near the ground, 


being careful to have the mark on it for 
the first tree or plant just where it is to 
be. At the other end fasten it about a 
foot above the point and stretch it back 
as taut as can be done by the hands and 
drive the point a few inches into solid 
ground and in exact line with the row 
stake. Now pull back the top of the tall 
stake or lever until the wire is taut and 
straight from end toend. It can be fast- 
ened by a rope reaching from the top to a 
stake. Then plant the trees or vines at 
each mark on the wire.. Move the wire to 
the next row, and so on to the end of the 
plantation. Thismay beboth quickly and 
accurately done. It can be made to suit 
uneven ground remarkably well by a little 
good management. 
HOW TO PLANT 

In setting out trees or plants I always 
puddle them just before planting. Thisis 
of great value to them, because it, in @ 
measure, makes the earth stick almost as 
closely to them as before they were dug 
from the nursery. Make a hole in the 


ground about. two feet wide and a foot 


deep. Nearly fill it with water, and in 
this stir earth until there isa mass of very 
thin, sticky mud. Into this dip the roots 
of every tree or plant shortly before plant- 
ing, endeavoring to have them still wet 
when they are placed in their new home. 

If therootsare very long I would shorten 
them a little with a sharp knife. Make 
the hole for planting larger than necessary 
to receive the roots. -Place the tree in 
position as near as possible the same depth 
as it stood in the nursery and with the 
largest branches towards the prevailing 
summer winds, which come from the 
southwest over most ofthecountry. Have 
the richest and mellowest soil handy 
thrown over the roots. Shake and finger 
it between the roots, spreading each out in 
its natural position and tramp and pack 
the soil firm and hard until all are covered. 
Then fillin the soil, making a mound about 
the tree six inches high. Prune off all 
branches at least half way of the last 
year’s growth. If rabbits live in that re- 
gion abundantly, the tree should be in- 
stantly tied up with rags, stiff paper or 
anything that will keep them from eating 
the bark. I have known many trees to be 
gnawed the first night after they were 
set. 

—_-—_—_0-—-—-" 


Remember that no matter how rich 
your soil may be, it cannot produce 
good crops of fruit or grain without a 
supply of humus. Those stiff clay fields 
that harden and crack after rains are 
rich in fertility, but they lack humus. 
Seeding down to clover, and plowin 
under the clover sod, loosens the soi 
because it adds humus. 


—_——-0O--"—- 
CHANGE THE VIBRATION 


It Makes for Health 


A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes 
coffee, etc., and adopted a breakfast of 
fruit, Grape-Nuts with cream, some crisp 
toast and a cup of Postum. 

His health began to improve at once 
for the reason that a meat eater will reach 
a place once in a while where his system 
seems to become clogged and the machine- 
ry doesn’t work smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside food 
that is slow to digest and takes up food 
and drink of the —— value, already 
partly digested and capable of bein 
quickly changed into good, rich blo 
and strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts 
is the natural mineral elements (phos- 
phate of potash, etc.,) grown in the grains 
from which it is made. These elements 
are absolutely necessary for the well- 
balanced rebuilding of body, brain and 
nerves. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will 
show one a way to physical and mental 
strength well worth the trial. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, ‘*The 
Road to Wellville.”’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s Be 

Roofing Ee 













everlasting galvanized roof- 


44 4 
REO” Metal Shingles 
Edges, as well as sides, rust-proof. One man can 
lay er and nails only tools. Interlock—can’t 
come off —nail holes cover 
wing and weather proof—last as 


by uw layer. Forever 
“as long as building. 

No Other Roofing Can 

Stand Our Tightcote Test 

We give iron-clad money-back guarantee that the 
toy Tighcote Galvaniz and Edwards Eltin 
roofings are longest lived, safest 
on earth. Cost less touse than wood shin- 
feng or any other roof, Most artistic. Sheets5 tol2ft. 





3 covering width 24 ins. Eltin roo’ 
-siding in all Edward’s styles 


Painted or unpainted. 
GARAGE $69.50 { 
Lowest price ever made on Ready- 
Made. -Proof Steel Garages. 


Set upany place. A postal will bring 
you our iijustrated 64-page book. 
Lowest 
Freight Prepaid pics Sc 
roofing proposition ever made. We sell direct to you 
and save you ail in-' n lers’ profits. We 
eannot quote prices here but if you will send for our 
FREE Roofing Book you thet nom 


our prices are lowest ever made for 
World's 


Factory 












Best Roofing. Postal 
eard brings Free Samples, Prices 
and Roofing Book No. 84. 


THE EDWARDS MFE. CO. 
804-854 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 


We Are est Manufacturers of 
Sheet Metal Froductsin the World 


Sampies & 
Roofing Book , 








Every reader of this paper who 
is — to set out an orch- 
ard next fall should write for 


For Fall 
Planting gi cciosi. ©: 


us. 
We extend a cordial invitation. Your hotel bill will 
be paid by us. You'll be particularly interested in our “Test 
Peach Orchard” containing over 100 kinds—the delight of all 
our visitors. Now is the time to get ready. Plant Harrison's 
trees—they succeed. Grown in deep rich soil on the Maryland 
peninsula; vigorous healthy, heavy-rooted. We sell only the 
trees we w—you're protected. Millions of guaranteed true- 
to-name fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, etc. 2500 acres 
one of the world's largest nurseries. Write today for catalog. 


Box 16 Berlin, Md. 


Money on Ginseng 


Thrifty one year old plants for sale. 
: or prices address 
Glenn W. Orton, R. F. D. No. 2, Paw Paw, Mich. 


The Williams Orchards 


191.66 acres at Barry, Ill. 


Will be Sold at Auction 
on Sept. 8, 1915 


In three parcels and as a whole. 
Illustrated descriptive p hlet on req 
JNO. R. WILLIAMS 

409 Globe-Democrat Blidg., 
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"St. Louis, Mo. 











Wall-Board takes the place of plaster and lath. 


It costs far less—lasts much longer. And of all 
wall-boards, our “IMPROVED BUFFALO” 
brand costs least. Yet it is best because it is 
moisture-proof. Of course, a soaking rain 
would wet it through. But es an interior wall, 
it defies moisture and therefore won't warp. 


MAIL THIS TO-DAY 


mee 


To the MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO., 
Wall-Board Dept. 80D, Buffalo, M. Y. 


Without obligation to me, mail samples and 


| 

| 

NEW WALL-BOARD BOOK FREE 
Signed 

. | 

| 
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Not a worm was seen on the currants 
and gooseberries the past spring. Who 
can explain it? Usually we have to go 
over the fruiting field twice with arsenate 
of lead solution. 

Hardly a weed to be found in a ten 
acre lot of coming 1 yr. currants (cuttings 
lined out last fall). Usually there is a 
mat of young weeds by the time the hoe 
and cultivator can be put to work in the 
early spring. There must be a reason. 








Live Forever Hedge Again—A mile of 
it. The most showy and the most satis- 
factory thing on the place in the flowering 
line. Ten million blossoms would be a 
mere estimate. On June 26 this was in 
its most sho condition. One visitor 
remarked, ‘‘It is the most beautiful sight 
I ever beheld!”’ 

Buckwheat—Twenty-five acres sown 
to this quick and rampant grower—the 
Japanese kind—for turning under with 
the plow when the seed begins to form. 
We consider this a good crop for lightening 
up the soil. We sow also spring vetches, 
soja beans, and later on rye for building 
up the soil. 

These are busy days (June 25)—To- 
day we have a 1500 bushel car of oats on 
track ready to draw, ten acres of alfalfa 
}and clover hay, and fifteen acres of rye 
| fit to go in the barn, six acres of straw- 
berries that the pickers should go over, 
and one hundred acres of cultivating is 
just in the right condition for the steels. 

The Sweetheart Strawberry is a won- 
der. We wish that all our acreage this 
season were of this variety. It is out- 
yielding all other varieties i four times. 
All plantations were injured more or less 
by the late spring frosts, but this variety 
seems to have recovered and taken on a 
new lease as it were. 

A Banana Apple—A fine specimen is 
before me now (June 28), just taken out 
of the house cellar where it has been since 
last December wrapped in paper. This 
variety is a coming variety for the east. 
It has already ‘‘come”’ in the Pacific Coast 
States, andisone of the bestmoney makers 
on account of its beautiful appearance, 
combined with the early bearing, long 
keeping, and great productiveness. 
American Blush apples were found to 
be in fair eating condition on June Ist. 
These had been kept in a basket in a 
closet off the dining room since last 
December. Hubbardston put in the bas- 
ket at same time as the American Blush 
was dozey by January 15th and entirely 
decayed before March 1st, and still there 
are some who can see no difference be- 
tween the American Blush and the Hub- 
bardston. 














Alfalfa Field. 


Alfalfa is a big crop again this season. 
We began cutting this June 14th and to- 
day, July 9th, the fields are nearly ready to 
cut again. It looks as though we may 








get four crops this a. The illustration 
is @ photograph of part of a field on the 
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Notes From Green’s 


farm, this being the first crop. Seeding 
was made on rye in April of 1914. 

Rye is a profitable crop either cut just 
before the grain forms for the straw, or 
left as a grain crop. 

The Shasta Daisy has come to stay. 
It is ohe of Burbank’s productions and is 
a great favorite with us. Illustration is 
from photograph made in July, 1914. 
This season, owing to more moisture, the 
flowers are very much larger. 

The Catalpa should not be overlooked. 
It is a fast grower, transplants easily, has 
an abundance of foliage and is one of the 
most beautiful flowering trees. 

The Auto Truck is a horse saver during 
the berry harvest, and the berries are in 
the hands of the consumer from two to ten 
hours quicker than when the horses were 
used. The auto also comes in mighty 
handy not only for recreation, going to 
church, but for running from one farm to 
the other, getting visitors to and from 
the station—and we get lots of them during 
the summer months. 

June 29—Cherries—Gov. Wood, Rock- 
port and Knight’s Early are being picked, 
or have been picked, and sold during the 
past week. Strawberries—The pickers 
are on hand every day and a good crop of 
Sweetheart and a lighter crop of Corsican, 
Senator, Bissel and Brandywine are being 
gathered in. Currants are showing well. 
Diploma and Red Cross promises a good 
yield and will be ready in a week or so. 

Black Raspberries\look good, Colum- 
bian purple will give its usual big crop. 
The reds show promising. 

Stenectin-Tiee cherry crop was @ 

umper one. The English Morello were 
somewhat injured by the severe frosts in 
late May but the Sweets were not, neither 








Shasta Daisy. 


was the Montmorency. Gov. Wood was 
ready for pickers on June 24th, Rockport 
on the 28th, with Tartarian July 2d and 
Windsor and Montmorency on the 9th. 
I cannot recall a season when-the Sweets 
were as good quality or the crop larger. 
Owing to the exceedingly rough wind of 
July 5th the Montmorency were bruised 
but not seriously. Many other varieties 
are grown by us, mainly for testing: 
Bing, Lambert, Napoleon, Early Rich- 
mond, May Duke, Late Duke, Centennial 
and others. The Bing and Lambert are 
young trees, the fruit is very large, firm 
and late. Napoleon and Early Richmond 
are recognized favorites. Late Duke is a 
sour cherry of very attractive appearance, 
large and late. It is a wonder that it is 
not -more generally propagated and 
planted. Centennial is a late, light 
colored variety of large size. The flesh 
is firm and good, but cracks badly ‘and 
is not desirable for planting for market 
cropping. The market for cherries, al- 
though a little weak at the start, strength- 
ened by July 8th, and Napoleon, Black 
Tartarian and Windsor sold readily at 
$3.50 per 32 qt. crate. 
**Strawberries'’—In one of my earlier 
notes I referred to the unusual bloom. 
On May 27th we were visited by the 
hardest frost experienced for many years 
at this time of year. The strawberries 
suffered more than any other fruit, but 
for all this there was a fair crop. Some 
Sweetheart was noted ripe June 12th, 
but general picking did not commence 
until the 16th. I don’t like to go back on 
two or three of the good old varieties, 
but if all our plantation had been of the, 
Sweetheart variety there is no question’ 
but that our net return would have been 
double what it was. From June 16th 
until July 10th we picked Sweetheart fields 





Fruit Farm 


until the pickers were fairly tired of going 
over the same old ground, although they 
were making good money—$1.00 to $2.00 
per day of 8 hours even, according to the 
picker. The croppings of our one old 
field were particularly noticeable. 

From this field we picked 2,738 quarts, 
of which 4-5 was Sweetheart, and when 
we ran the mower over the rows, cutting 
the weeds to keep them from going to seed 
there were yet apparently bushels of 
berries in different stages of maturing, 
and all this im the face of the fact that 
not a row had been hoed or weeded this 
season. 

The frost referred to blasted the flowers 
and our hopes so that I decided no: to 
expend any labor on a crop that gave no 
promise of satisfactory returns as it 
appeared on the afternoon of the day of 
the frost. 

The forest of weeds in the Strawberry 
fields was a wonder to some of our visitors 
when they compared these fields with the 
scores of acres nearby in which a weed 
could scarcely be seen, and this will ex- 
plain how they came to be there. 

On July 10th we commenced to turn 
under the fields not wanted for next 
year’s cropping, and mowed those intended 
to fruit another season. 

No fruit sold at less than 10c per quart, 
and practically all were delivered to 
stores and old customers by the crate. 


Currants and Raspberries—I shall 
have something to say about these in 
Sept. issue of Green’s it Grower,—E. 
H. Burson. 

—_—_—_—_—O——— 


Apples Boom in Price 

The continual stiffening in price of 
barreled or boxed apples in New York 
city as the season progressed for the year 
1915 was phenomenal. Since there was an 
unusually large crop of apples throughout 
the country, it was assumed that they 
could not all be sold at profitable prices 
and that the shipments to Europe would 


be largely decreased owing to the war. : 


As it turned out, the prophets were all 
wrong. There were more shipments, to 
Europe than in former years and the 
large quantity of Baldwins and other 
long keepers held in cold storage until 
the middle of May or later were closed out 


at the highest prices, in many cases $4.00 | 


se barrel for standard varieties, the 
oxed apples selling at $1.35 to $2.50 per 
box at wholesale. 
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BUILT A MONUMENT 


The Best Sort in the World 


“A monument built by and from 
Postum,” is the way an Illinois man 
describes himself. He says: : 

‘For years I was a coffee drinker until 
at last {Senin a terrible sufferer from 
dyspepsia, constipation, headaches and 
indigestion. 

“The different kinds of medicine I 
tried did not cure me, and finally some 
one told me to leave off coffee and take 
up Postum. I was fortunate in having 
the Postum made strictly according to 
directions on the pkg., so that from the 
start I liked it. 





“Gradually my condition changed. The 


old troubles disappeared and I began to 
feel well again. My appetite became 
good and I could digest food. Now! 


am restored to strength and _ health, 
can sleep sound all night and awake with - 


a fresh and rested body. : 
“T am really a monument built by 
Postum, for I was a physical wreck, dis | 
tressed in body and mind, and am now | 
a strong, healthy man. I know exactl 
what made the shosien: it was leaving 0 

coffee and-using Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘The Road to Welk 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original. form— 
must be well boiled. 15c. and 25c. pack 
ages. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot watet, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de | 
licious beverage instantly. 30c. , 
50c. tins. ; 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. - 

‘‘There’s a Reason” for Postum. —_— 
—sold by Grocer 
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coma lego egg 2 ae see ts A Scientific Microscope 
I Harms in the State of New York will Dwarf Fruits for Amateur Gardeners 
Now bring very much higher prices than they Amateur gardeners with small gardens 
health, have brought in thirty years from this g F cna frui 
ke with time on The theory that prevailed here cam have great pleasure in growing fruit 
: just a few years fs that New York = = — che an be ure aa 
: : cherries and peaches ca grown suc- 
ult _ — tage ye sy are cessfully in small gardens. The trees are 
” now porated, e showing, 4 Delleve, of bush form and can be planted so as to 
axel ce a Re be nee the aie tak add materially to the appearance of the 
: at New Yor ate soils are worn ou : 
ring @# BM) serious jolt. Farms in the Middle West fardem pnd ,Pesides thelr blossoms re 
Battle éelling for $250 an acre are just as good as produce an abundance of fruit considering : 
a fome farms we have for sale considerably 4), ted, fruiting th dig 
o Well under $100 an acre, but the prices obtained ‘© Space occupled, truiting the secon This mi so ¢ 4 fron F A ds power and convenient 
fr ai acre, Pp) year after planting, says New York Sun. ‘his microscope is imported from France. As regards po 
om the product of the Middle Western Dwarf trees can be grown in several handling, good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The 
4 farm are not as high as are obtained from orms. Fences and buildings can be cylindrical case is manufactured from highly polished nickel, while there are two : y 
form our farms, We have the best markets covered with dwarf fruit trees in espalier separate lenses—one at each end of the microscope. The larger glass is a convex 
+ PS and we are doing much to improve them. form, espalier meaning a trellis, and the magnifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, the hair, fur, or 
7. Ge ‘ f is Bi . any small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
wder— espalier form is simply a tree trained on a y e other len : 
ater, ad trellis. If the dwarf tree is placed against every small object entirely invisible to the naked eye. Every fruit grower, farmer, 
ca yt Removing Stumps by Chemicals a fence or building just so much waste family, school and teacher should own a microscope. Full directions as to how to 
>, and’ Green’s Fruit Grower:—My attention space will be utilized and a bare wall cov- ; 


OUR OFFER:—If you will send us two subscribers at 50 cents per year, we 
will send you this scientific microscope, prepaid, or given with Green's Fruit 
Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 


Was called to an article on stump blasting ered and made attractive. The trees 
G F. W. Wilson, of the DuPont Powder can be yvve in single stems, the U form, 
- With the statement that the govern- double U or fan espalier, the many armed 
Ment and thousands of individuals had horizontal espalier or in other forms, ac- 
Made the subject a deep study, but no cording to the gardener’s skill and fancy. 
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My Big 
New 5% Profit Plan has 
enabled me to split 
oye lower than ever. 
t me show you my 
new offer on 


Split Hickory Vehicles 
Fears” Gaarantee. Send a postal for the nep 
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Our machinesare designed 
‘ and built to meet 
all conditions under 
which they may be 
. ‘ work They em- 
. 7 body every point of| 
ction which insures freedom from 
breakdowns, costly waits and expensive repair 
bills, Saves time in harvesting and saves 
on your crop of potatoes. 
Make inquiry. rite today for our 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
i the O. K. Champion Line. 


ng 
ON POTATO MACHINERY el 
181 Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 


Less Work 


By using low “‘Elec- 
tric” steel wheels on 





























Save high lifts, get light- 
revent rutting, save money in 
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jog on wagons an eels. 
EEL CO., 24 Elm St., Quincy, il. 








Press pfits 
Write for FRE Also Gas- 
BOOKL oline 
based on and 
PRACTIC ines, B : jlers, 

Seavnilie Connie prices. 










EXPERIENCE, 
E.B.VAN ATTA & CO.,624-E Hudson Terminal, N.Y. 














Kaustine Co., Dept. Buffalo, 1.Y. 
he gine of Uneaten th 





LAMPS.DYNAMOS.MOTORS.ENGINES 
ELECTRIC HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 
Sag rg 


SEPARATORS, ENGINES, SPREADERS 
200,000 customers testify that my 
designers and factories build quality into 
satisfaction. tnantsT GoaLiTY 
PRICES. About 1-3 to 1-2less than you 
. Don’t buy till you my ¢ 





ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. Bay tres 
booklet X-37 tells how. Write today—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


STOPS 
Laie LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and horse going sound. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells 
how. $2.00 a bottle delivered. 
Horse Book 9 K free. 

. ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
farged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vari- 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. Will tell you more if you write. $1 

a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 











Consider the Farmer 


$71 per acre. 


acre on the average. 


the acreage production. 


will lessen the standard of farm life. 





The Japanese farm family withan invest- 
ment of about $500 on a 2.4 acre farm 
produces $205 annually or an average of 
The American farm family 
with an investment of $6,000 in a farm of 
144 acres produces about $1,000 or $15 per 


The argument so often used by the city 
and newspaper farmer is that all the farm- 
ers have to do to get rich is to increase 
The fact is that 
is the way for farmers to become poor. 
The larger the acre yield the greater the 
hand labor and the less is the ‘“‘man yield.” 

There is no argument against good 
farming and the production of as large 
crops as good seed and good cultivation 
can produce, but when you talk intensive 
farming you are talking something that 


The larger the farm, within bounds, 
the more machinery can be used and the 
more produced per man and the better off 
the family. Give the same man five acres 
and he may be able to increase the acre 
production five times, but he must employ 
a tremendous amount of hand labor and 
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thousand acres, which would be a very 
small shower, 113,000 tons of water would 
fall from the clouds. Rain storms fre- 
quently cover whole states, and often four 
and five inches of water falls in onerain. 
In this case the total number of tons of 
water falling to earth is enormous.—South 
Africa Times. 


——_0O—" 

New Life in the Country 

In these days of numberless organiza- 
tions working for woman’s benefit, we 
often forget that much of the very best 
effort is in rural America, In fact, the 
first to appréciate the larger part woman 
is playing in actual progress was the 
National Grange, with over thirty thou- 
sand subordinate granges in forty-four 
states, From its lowest to its highest 
order woman is included. Here many 
— problems of the home have 
een discussed and solved, Thousands 
of meetings in all parts of the country 
will be held next summer. These women 
are serious, practical and progressive. 
They have made the American home the 
finest thing on earth, and they are con- 
stantly making it better. In several 





Here is @ picnic party making. 
= porch, or under the shade of a big tree on your lawn, or on the barn floor on each side of which are 





merry with melons. I believein picnics. You can hold a picnic on 


ays of oats, wheat and rye, or in the neighboring > 
miles distant. There is something about a picnic which makes an impression upon the mind and memory.; 
I can look back and recall nearly all of the picnics in which I a through a long life. 
proof that a picnic party is desirable and good for man, woman and c 


woodlands, or on the shores of a creek or lake a few. 
Here is* 
ild. 


Free Canning 
Book and 
MELA 5.00 wit 


send us your name 
and address on a postal card 
we will send you a free book 
that will give you all the inside facts 
and figures on the wonderful profits 
thatare tobe madeby canning yourex- 
cess fruits and vegetables by means of 


National Canning Outfits 


The book contains 60 pages cover- 
ing every feature of canning and 
over 230 canning recipes. In addi- 
tion we will send you free for six 
months, our magazine, “Profitable 
Canning”, which keeps you up-to- 
the-minute on this subject. Write 
today and learn how to be free from 
the commission man and turn your 
surplus crops into sure profits. Out- 
fits at from $10.00 up. ? 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
525 Spring Street EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
When You 


Good CID Want It 


Just when the apples from your orchard are in 
the right condition for the best kind of cider 
Mount Gilead 
Orchard Cider Presses 
will do it. Hand or power hye 
draulic or hand screw. Capace 
ity 5 to 12 barrels per day, 
All steel construction. Very 

strong and durable. 
moved from one orchard to 
another. Applegratermounted 
- on the press. 
Send mow for circular and prices. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
104 Lincoln Avenue : Mount Gilead, Ohio 





























































For drying all kinds of fruits 
vegetables, etc., can be use 
f on any stove. No extra fire 
a needed. It has been thoro- 
=: +9 ughly tested and proved to be 
~ the best for the price. Don’t 
let your fruit go to waste. Order one of 
these driers at once. 
BSICO sie >, 29 vce ss eset Gas cee 
Price, with apple parer No. 1.... 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 














then his gross returns are pitifully small. 
Whenever farms get so small that a man 
cannot afford to use labor-saving machin- 
ery, they are too small for the best kind 
of farm life. 

_——O—_——_ 


LOCUST POISONS HORSES 


Young Trees When Sap Is Running 
Said to Be Deadly 

The symptoms displayed were peculiar. 
When questioned as to what the horses 
had been eating, Mr. Thayer remarked 
that the horses had eaten some of the bark 
of the young locust tree. He told the 
veterinarians and both immediately 
agreed that this was the cause of the 
animals’ sickness. It was at first thought 
that both horses would die, but by ex- 
cellent treatment they are now slowly 
recovering. 

It is said that the bark of a young locust 
when the sap is running in the spring is 
exceedingly poisonous, although it is not 
so at other times of the year. 


_—_0---_— 


An inch of rain strikes one as very little. 
But it is really a big rainfall. 

When an inch of rain has fallen it means, 
literally, that the amount of water de- 
scending from the sky in that particular 
shower would cover the surrounding 
territory to a depth of one inch, pro- 
viding, of course, that it did not run away 
or soak into the ground. 

It means that on one acre water enough 
to fill more than 600 barrels of 45 gallons 
each has fallen. This quantity of water 
weighs more than 110 tons. If the rain 





cae * free. Manufactured onlv by 
8. F. YOUNG, P, D Fis 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mase, 


storm covered a territory comprising a 





states are agricultural and horticultural 
societies for women given to the vocations 
of the towns and farms, The National 
Farm Women’s Congresg.is several years 
old, and this yéar’s increase in the number 
of women attending the agricultural 
schools and colleges, especially. in the 
departments devoted to home economics, 
is unprecedented, It made new methods, 
new efforts and new lite all through the 
land. Woman’s work is being harnessed 
to science and system.—Woman’s World. 
_—O—_——_——- 

Weeds—The weeds of yesterday may 
become the cultivated crops of to-morrow. 
Not many decades ago, at least in the mem- 
ory of some persons now living, the fto- 
mato was a weed of little value, and gener- 
ally believed to be poisonous. Not more 
than five years ago, sweet clover, which 
grows so profusely along the roadside in 
many states, was a despised weed. Now 
it is a valuable forage crop and soil im- 





An extract of the finest 
spices,and makes Catsup 
of a color‘and flavor that 
is unsurpassed, and that 
will not mould or ferment 

No housekeeper once 
using this Essence will 


Klinzing’s 
CATSUP 
ESSENCE 


FOR MAKING AN 


EI egant ever go back to the old 
way of making Catsup by 

Catsup using the crude spices. 
Of Bright Color and Ask your grocer or 
Superior Fiever- | druggist for Klinzing’s 
SUFFICIENT FOR| CatsupEssence when you 
ON TOMA TOM. -F | come to make Tomato 


Catsup this year. 

If the dealer can not 
supply you, send us 30c, 
we will mail you a bottle. 

BLAUW BROS., Inc. 


Distributors, Rochester, N.Y. 


25c, Per Bottle 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


M. E. KLINZING 
Rochester, 








N.Y. 



















prover, ‘the démand for the seed being 
greater than the supply. Western far- 
mers are finding that even the much de- 
tested Russian thistle makes good silage 
for stock feeding. Every plant that 
grows has a useful place in the economy of 
nature. That some plants are weeds is 
because we have not yet learned how to 
utilize them to our advantage. 
_——O-—-_—_-, 


It is stated that there are nearly 3000 
bison in national parks, etc., in this 
country and in Canada. The American 
Bison Society is interested in preventing 
the extinction of these animals and in 
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The Home Evaporator — 
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trying to foster their propagation; it is 
said to be meeting with success.—Selected. 
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“Your health is worth more than 
it can possibly cost you.’’ 
—Samuel Johnson. 


















The Family Medicine Chest 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
W. L. HAISLEY, Ind, 

A few good oldfashioned remedies will 
never come amiss in the order of things 
about the house providing one knows the 
uses and purposes of each. It is best to 
have but a few simple remedies plainly 
labeled to avoid contusion, Oftimes the 
mistaken remedy is more fatal than the 
disease itself.* The farmer especially 
should have some reliable stock remedies 
on hand at all times and be able to ad- 
minister the medicine intelligently, It 
is of this we would speak in connection 
with the family medicine chest, 

The chest itself need not besovery large, 
having open shelves upon which the reme- 


4 nothing else will do, 
; on this same shelf where a constant supply 


} internally is a sure antidote for 
¥ or any other alkaline poison, 


agent in the absence of peroxide. A 
drop of ammonia on the bites of mosquitoes 
or bee-stings seems to kill the poison and 
prevent swelling in the affected parts as 


It may be well to havea bottle of vinegar 


is not kept in the barrel, any a taken 
ye, soda, 

Vinegar 
is a powerful acid jn a dilute form and the 
lye or soda is a base, When the two are 
placed together they counteract and form 
other chemical elements which pass harm- 
lessly away. Arsenic is another base 
found in rat poison, paris green and other 
such mixtures, Vinegar is a cheap in- 
valuable remedy with either and most 
easily applied, 
On another shelf we would place the 
poultice materials such as mustard, flax 
seed meal, pulverized slippery elm bark, 
and other such plaster preparations. 
Vaseline, carbolated witch hazel salves, 
and other healing balms»may well be 
placed upon the same shelf handy to the 
reach, 
It would be well to make a list of all the 
contents of the chest and its particular 
benefits having the same written on a 
sheet of paper and pasted on the inside of 
the door so it would not become crumpled 
up and lost, Then whenever you open the 
chest door your remedies are written out 
before your eyes and their respective 


Has ACow? 


Because demand far exceeds supply, man craftily splits each cowhide 
into several sheets. But—there can be only one sheet of grain leather. 
The rest are merely “splits’’—coated and grained to look like the 
genuine article, and sold as “genuine leather,” but they do not wear 
like hand or machine buffed leather. 
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home. 
help pitying the owner or 

not appreciate how much vines, shrul 
No one can complain that they are too 
taste to do so they could g°, to the w 
fying their homes. One obj 


have been bought for 25 cents. - 


messages how to make the home attractive inside and out. 


have cost 50 cents each, yet see how much they have done for this rural ur go 
ealls your attention again to the pueetes of ornamental or fruit growing vines or trees, bear in mind that 
the beautiful and artistic than the average man. 


Woman has a higher perception o} 


This photograph tells how much vines and shade trees can do for a ten village or countrv rural 
en I drive a the country and see a dweiling unadorned by plan 
inhabitant. ere are hundreds of thousands of people in this count: 

i and trees can be made to add to the attractiveness of the home. 
r to embellish their homes, for if they had the inclination or 
land and dig up wild shrubs and trees for the purpose of beauti- 
ect of Green’s Fruit Grower is to teach the people b: 


The trees at the rear of the house casting such delightful sh 


t, vine or tree, I cannot 
who do 


h ‘4 pictures and by written 
The vine shown in the above photograph may 
e, may 


home. When your good wife 





confusion. Label everything’ plainly and 
place the chest in as well lighted position 
as possible so that anything wanted in a 
urry can be easily and quickly procured 
either day or night. A few minutes delay 
at times may mean the loss of valuable 
farm stock or even the life of one of the 
family, For this simple reason we would 
emphasize a limited number of good 
general remedies, and plain labeling above 
all else, 
Upon the handiest shelf we would place 
t despised castor oil along with cam- 
Phor, peroxide of hydrogen, ammonia, 
turpentine, and family liniments_which 
have been found most beneficial, In this 
way we have the liquid remedies for family 


_ Wee in the place they may be gotten at 


Most speedily. Castor oil taken inter- 
tally is an invaluable remedy or antidote 
for carbolic, muriatic and sulphur acids 
aiter the stomach has been emptied by 


| enforced vomiting. Peroxide has come 
- into general use of late years as a cleansing: 


agent for sores of all kinds on both man 
and beast.. A bottle of this is helpful for 
tuts into which it is poured as a precaution 
st blood poisoning and gangrene. 

phor needs no recommendation as an 


‘id fashioned remedy for headaches and 
“ids, Turpentine is a healing agent for 


animal surgery and reliable cleansing 


“Ga aee 


stop and think. 


some cg Salge person, Prepare a 
tabulated list of the various poisons or 
secure one from your druggist giving the 
treatment and antidote for each and paste 
in the chest so there will be fewer mistakes 
and less fatalities, 

In a portion of the chest or wall cup- 
board the poultry medicines and stock 
tonics can be placed apart from the famil 
remedies. This arrangement will wor 
for greater efficiency and safety at all 
times, 

Every head of a family should possess 
an accurate knowledge of ‘some g 
medicines and see that everything is 
plainly labeled and handy to get at. 
Where there are children the chest should 
be well out of reach and locked, Be the 
chest large or small and the remedies few 
or many it pays to have them all together 
in a neatly -arranged chest or cupboard 
with everything plainly labeled in its 
place. Then there will be less confusion 
and fewer deaths caused by the. ‘‘medi- 
cines we take by mistake.”’ 

Note.—I take no medicine unless the 
bottle is labeled, Call the doctor when 
sick, ' Editor, 


—_—_—_OCC 
Many a fellow goes through life at such 













The Guaranteed 
Ideal Superior 
Upholstery to Coated 
Material Splits 












REG.U. S, PAT. OFF. 
Fabrikoid looks and feels like the best Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid for furni- 
leather. It is water, dust and grease ture upholstery and home-made furnish- 
proof—guaranteed for one year against ings is beautiful and wears better than 
cracking or peeling. And back of this most leathers. Sold by the yard by 
guarantee ts the century old Du Pont rep- leading upholstery dealers and depart- 
utation for integrity of purpose, superiority ment stores in all popular colors, grains 
of product and financial responsibility. and finishes. 
Motor Quality Fabrikoid is upholster- Fabrikoid Rayntite is an automobile 
ing a third of 1915 autos. Two years’ top material guaranteed not to leak for 
use on one quarter million cars has one year. Made in single or double 
proved its merits. texture. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET. 
Du Pont F abrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


anadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto. 











First Grand Prize | 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
has been’ 


Awarded 


apt | 


UNDERWOOD 


Another page added to an unexcelled honor roll 
the last proof of TYPEWRITER SUPERIORITY 


Underwood. 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
Underwood Building 











New York | 
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a rapid clip that he hasn’t even time to 










































Catalogue Notice 


Send 10c in silver orstamps for our Up-to-Date 
1915 Large Spring and Summer Catalogue, con- 
taining over 400 eel of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Patterns, as well as the latest Em- 
broidery Designs, also a concise and compre- 
hensive article on dressmaking, giving val- 
uable hints to the Home Dressmaker. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 


Woman's Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 

















FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensabiec to the Well Dressed Woman 


HANDIEST help 
ever invented 
for home dressmsak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy an 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height and 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 








hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 

and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
i es, saves time, work, worry and more than its 

cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 

erated. nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS —Set gauge on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, as 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Ezy-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place the 








gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the . and simply draw chalk along the wire 
1 wise, using the wire as guide or rule. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal or 
extension and this splendid gauge — easily worth | 
59e—is yours without cost. Send subscription now | 
before you forget it— only 500— and while we can | 
furnish the gauges. dress: 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. | 





H . distribute 2000 free 
$250 for Reliable Man or Woman; pices. Borax Pow: 
der with Soaps etc., in your town. No money or experience 
needed. ¥. WARD CO., 212 Institute, Chicago. 

—t4-page Book FREE | 


PATENT S wat iitcnce 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. | 
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Hints on Canning 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co.:—In pre- 
paring fruit to be canned, preserved or 
made into jelly, system will do much to 
make the work easy. Have everything 
ready and plenty of utensils at hand, then 
work quickly. Prepare only as much 
fruit as can be cooked, while it keeps its 
color and firmness. Handle fruit very 
carefully to avoid crushing. 

The success of canning: depends upon 
absolute sterilization. If proper care is 
exercised, there need be no failures, except 
in rare cases. Decay and fermentation 
in fruits and vegetables are caused by 
molds, yeasts or bacteria, and the basis of 
successful canning, is the removal or kill- 
ing of these organisms. 

t is most important: that the covers 


q| and rubber rings be in perfect condition. 


Use only fresh rubber rings, for if the 
rubber is not soft the sealing will not be 
perfect. Fruit jars should be sterilized 
first by placing them in a boiler of cold 
water, with a tablespoonful of borax to 
every twelve quarts of water, then place 
over a slow fire, and bring slowly to a boil, 
continuing there for fifteen minutes, after 
which the borax water should be poured 
off, and plain hot water poured over to 
rinse them, but care must be taken that 
cold water or cold air should not strike 
them, or broken jars will result, and the 
tops should be included in the process. 
When the cans are filled to over-flowing, 
they are wiped with a clean damp cloth, 
dip the rubbers for a moment in boiling 
water, place at once on cans, serew the 


| lids down tight, then invert the cans and 


leave for ashort time. If no juice escapes 
when returned to proper position, tighten 


| covers if necessary and remove to a dark 


place in the fruit cellar —H. K. 
———_0O-—-—_—_——" 


Pineapple Honey 

If you have been accustomed to throw 
away the core and parings from your 
pineapples, stop doing this and make the 
following excellent substitute for honey: 
Take the cores and parings from the fruit, 
cover with cold water and let them stand 
over night. In the morning bring the 
mixture to a boil and cook for several 
minutes, then strain through cheesecloth, 
return to the fire and boil about ten min- 
utes longer. Add an equal quantity of 








One Hand Dover Eg¢ 
Beater 


Push down on the handle and the 
wings cag around rapidly. Operates 
perfectly in any dish or bowl, even 
inateacup. No wheels to clog, and * 
does not splash. Requires but one 
hand to operate. Absolutely sanitary. 


Guaranteed to Give 





Make Your Kitchen Work Easier 


with one of these A. 


Built for Long Wear 


HOW TO GET A SET: Send us one three year subscription (new or 
renewal) to Green’s Fruit Grower, together with the $1.00 to pay for same, 
and we will forward you one of these sets by parcel post, all charges prepaid. 
“‘There’s No Time Like the Present,’”’ so send at once. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


& J. Kitchen Sets. 


Compound Potato — 


Masher 
Does twice the work in half the 
time, with half the labor. Makes 
the potato white and fluffy. Used 
the same as an ordinary masher, but 
cuts through the potato in two di- 
rections with one stroke. 


Perfect Satisfaction 








sugar and boil about three minutes. The 
result should be a clear, amber-colored 
syrup. It is delicious served with hot 
cakes. 
Raspberry Delight 
Red raspberries are one of the daintiest 
fruits and may be served in many appet- 
izing ways., Crush them slightly and 
serve with ice cream, or put the berries 
into a pretty glass and cover with whipped 
cream. The colors of the berries and the 
cream are very pleasing totheeye. Rasp- 
berries should never be set away in a bowl 
or deep dish where they will be crowded 
together. Instead, spread them on plat- 
ters or large plates and they will keep 
longer and in better condition. 


Raspberry Sponge. 

Fill an earthen bowl closely with thin 
slices of toasted bread, then a layer of 
red raspberries and a liberal sprinkling 
of sugar. Continue until the bow] is full. 
Place a weight on top and set aside for 
a couple of hours. Then remove the 
weight and with a large spoon serve the 
sponge in cups. Over each serving pour 
two tablespoonfuls of sweet cream or the 
sweetened juice of the berries thickened 
with a little cornstarch. 


Raspberry Mousse 
Add one-half cup of powdered sugar 
to one and one-half cups of crushed rasp- 
berries and three cups of heavy cream 
whipped until stiff. Mix carefully and 
pour into a mold. Cover and bind the 
seam with a strip of muslin or cheesecloth 
which has been dipped into melted fat or 
parafin. 
and salt, allowing about one cup of salt 
to every three cups of ice, and let stand for 
about three hours. When properly frozen 
this should be solid on the outside, but 
creamy in the center. Other mousses 
may be made in the same way by simply 
changing the fruit or flavor used.—Wash- 
ington ‘‘Star.”’ 
—_—_—_0-——-"—- 
Preserving Fruit 


The exact proportions of sugar and 
fruit used for canning and preserving 


cannot be given, as the quality of the’ 


fruit as to sweetness or sourness varies 
greatly. An approximate amount is given 
for a quart jar of fruit: 

For strawberries, six to eight ounces; 
raspberries, four ounces; blackberries, 
five to six ounces; quinces eight to ten 
ounces; pears, four to six ounces; grapes, 
six to eight ounces; peaches, four 
ounces; pineapple four to six ounces; 
crab-apples, six to eight ounces; and plums 
four ounces. 

There are some fruits that will not 
jelly. These are what may be classed as 
the “‘sweet’’ fruits. Acid fruits are those 
most to be desired for jelly making. 
Among these we have currants, raspberries 
strawberries, grapes, etc. For fruit such 
as currants, use the following rule, and 
the same applies with very slight differ- 
ences to nearly all others. 

Simple rule for jelly: If you want to 
utilize the pulp for sauce after using the 
juice for jelly, stem and wash your cur- 
rants. Crush raw, and drain off the 
juice. To this juice take the same amount 
or measure of sugar, but do not combine 
them atonce. Put the juice into a granite 
pan and place over the fire, meantime take 
the sugar and put it in a dripping pan, and 

lace in the oven. When the juice has 

oiled twenty minutes, take the sugar hot 
from the oven and put it into the fruit 
juice. Let the mixture boil up, just 
enough to melt the sugar. Skim it, and 
then strain into jelly glasses and the 
arduous task is done. will warrant a 
jelly that will be firm and beautiful in 
color, in texture and in taste. 

That fruit not very ripe should be used. 
A fruit a little under ripe is best, although 
I have made jelly that jellied all right of 
pretty ripe fruit, still for one who wants 
an absolute success the under ripe is not 
only much easier to jelly, but it is better 
flavored. Much jellyisspoiled by cooking 
the fruit juice too long, much is ruined by 
adding the sugar before the juice is cooked 
and then, burning is a very easy matter. 


Pack in a tub of crushed ice- 








1173. Girl’s Underwaist, Bloomers and Petticoat 
tin 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6,8, 10 and 12 years. Fop 
an 8 year size it wil ——— 1 3-4 yards for the 
petticoat, 1 1-2 yards for the bloomers, and, 
yard for the waist, of 36 inch material. 


1373—Ladies Dressing Sack. Cut in 6 sizes: on 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. F? 
requires 3 1-2 yards of 36 inch material fop @ 
inch size. Price 10c. 


1380—Ladies Apron. Cut in 3 sizes: Small 
Medium and Large. It requires 6 1-4 yards of 
36 inch material for a Medium size. Price 100. 


1376—Junior Dress, with Guimpe. Cut in 3 sizes: 
12, 14, and 16 years. It requires 234 yards of 
27 inch material for the guimpe, and 434 yards for 
bolero and skirt for a 12 year size. Price 10c 


1110—Girls Over Blouse Dress with Guimpe. Cut 
in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 
234 yards ef 40 inch material with 174 yard foo 
the guimpe for an 8 year size. Price 10c, 


1387—Girls Dress with Middy Blouse. Cut in § 

sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 yous, I¢ requires 

3% —_ of 36 inch material for a 10 year size 
rice 


1375—Ladies Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34; 36, 38% 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. I¢ requires 
a of 36 és ne gen for @ inch ~ 
which measures about ards at lower edge 

“the skirt. Price 100. 


Waist 1381, Skirt 1391. Ladies Costumo. Waist 
cut in 6'sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Skirt cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure, It r 
for a 24 inch gee ts yards of 44 inch 
It measures 3% y: at the foot. This 
TWO separate patterns 10c. FOR EACH. 


Order patterns 
es. Address 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of tons of grapes are pressed 
into wine throughout the country. Next 
to California, New York is the greatest 

rape growing state in the Union, and so 
a“ as quality is concerned, it is claimed 
that the eastern product is superior. 
Quantities of wine are annually produced 
in California, and much of it is high grade; 
but in the trade, as a rule, the California 
product is regarded as cheaper and less 
meritorious—whether this be due tolack 
of capital or to impatience to put the wine 
on the market before it is properly ma- 
tured. Some idea of the relative quality 
of the output of the two states can be 
gained from the statistics as to quantity 
and value. New York produces every 
year about half a million gallons of wine, 


No Money 








In Advance 
This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


Only 10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 


picture-taking and making cameras to besent 
out absolutely on approval without a penny in 
advance just to prove that it is the most won- 
derful i i th ‘a sensation of the 
age. Soyou must send 
forit quick! Just 
think of it—the 
new Mandel-ette 


TAKES 


AND 


MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 


Instantly 


migead ke ost perch faishod pt carh photo ies 

t e out a 'pho' x! 

es in else, Camers,'itsclf, is about 4%4x5x7 inches. 

Loads in daylight 16 to 60 post cards at one time. 

No Films—No Plates—No Dark Room 
Not a bit of the muss and bother of the ordinary kodak 

orcamera, It is instantaneous photography, Universal 

focus lens produ sharp pi st all distances. 

ures develop and tomatically. Can’t overs 
develop; results simply amazin, 


We Trust You 


1] complete Mandel-ette outfi' 
=e five you l0days totestit. If not satisfactory return 
1.00 th until y : 
Soleus a ; our oa —— of only $5.00is paid 
so easy, with no trouble at ell—you'll be a 
Easy Payments—No References 
Yo red tape of kind. Month ents so small 
you'll not notice thes, Lots yy big profits. 
No Experience Required 











and everything complete with outfit 
80 you can begin taking pictu moment it arrives. 
We guarantee even & ne the rate it. Mail 


Ci that . 
coupon right now. Norisk or obligation to keep camera, 


Cae ta et Binge 
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Send me at once plete 1 
ra outfit including supply of post cards and in- 
structions. I agree to pa Ci when. camera arrives, 
Sol ene al Sons Bi Ghaveuaily one eres’ Soak 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
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* POT-GROWN and RUNNER for August and Fall plant- 


g- Wil' bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, Blackberry 
Plants, Fruit Trees. Catalogue free 


HARRY D, SQUIRES, REMSENBURG, N. Y. 


| Sie 
WANTED IDEAS frrits for tist ot Patent 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send 


Sketch for free search. Qur four books sent free. Patents 
or Fee Retur 





rsecured ned. 
VICTOR J, EVANS & GO., 22 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
ne 
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and California some two million gallons. 
And yet the value of the Eastern output 
is $3,000,000, while that of California, with 
a quantity four times as great, is only 
$5,000,000. 
—_——_O—" 
The Garden Work in Brief 


Cultivate and fertilize the roses. 

When blossoms on melons and squash 
have set to sufficient number, pinch back 
ends of vines. Apply wood ashes or 
potash. 

Plan for fall planting of hardy bulbs. 
Order now. 

Make a seed-bed for hardy perennials 
and sow. 

Set out late celery plants. 

See that tomatoes, pole beans, peas 
_ proper support and are attached to 
it. 

_—_O-———— 
Preparing Ripe Peaches 

“The best fruit in the world is that 
which is home-grown and ripened on the 
trees,’’ said State Zoologist H. A. Surface, 
at his Harrisburg office. Professor Sur- 
face, whose large orchards near Mechan- 









“Sprayed Nine Years Without a Mishap”, 


80 writes E. C. Bowers, State Horticultural Inspector, Harrisburg, 

——_, his Goulds Sprayer used for heavy demonstration work. 
sands of Goulds Sprayers in use are giving the best of results— 

and there’s one for every purpose. The Goulds “Monarch’’ outfit 

shown below is specially adapted for high pressure work not 

needing a power outfit. Operates 4 leads of hose—8 nozzles; 
ide packed plungers — no leather; only one of the 25 













RELIABLE 
|; SePRAYVERS 






hand, barrel and power, $3 to $300. Dura- 
We, non-eceroding; easily cleaned. Guar- 
anteed. Backed by 65 years’ pump- 
making experience. Send today for 
free book “How to Spray”’ and 
ask for expert advice on your 
requirements. Both free. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Works 































icsburg are full of fruit this year, added 
that the difficulty in letting fruits ripen | 
on the trees is that they are liable to be | 
soft when they reach the consumer, and | 
many persons want fruit firm for canning | 
or preserving. The ripe fruits, especially | 
peaches, are a the best, because the 
are sweetest, and there is not so much | 
waste as is usually supposed if they are | 
peeled by the proper method. This con- | 
sists of nothing more nor less than scald- 
ing them, just as tomatoes are scalded, 
and then slipping off the skin without 
cutting the fruit. This is a ‘‘fruit trick’’ 
worth trying at this time of year. 

The best part of all fruit lies immediately 
beneath the skin. When it is peeled or 
cut away with a knife the portion with 
the greatest fruit flavor and aroma is re- 
moved. When it is scalded and the skin 
only removed, the most delicious part of 
the fruit remains. Also, it is not necessary 
to cook fruit that is ripe for such length of 
time that it will make it into shapeless 
pulp. It is really enough to put it into 

ars without cooking, and can it with 
ot syrup. It is easier to prepare real | 
ripe fruit, and there is less waste, better 
flavor, and more nutrition, than in green 
fruit. 

During this year, when other foods are | 
high in price and fruits are cheap, it is | 
important to know that the best ripened 
fruits can be quickly, easily, and economi- 
cally prepared by the method described 
above, and the flavor retained, and quality 
of the “‘finished product”’ thus improved. 
A large ice cream making concern, which 
uses many ripe _— for flavoring 
cream, has learned to prepare them by 
scalding and slipping off the skins, and 
declares this is by far the best, cheapest 
and quickest way of preparing the fruit. 
For persons who like their fruit well 
ripened and sweet this plan will be well 
worth trying. 

—— 

APPLE MEN MEET AUGUST 4 
Call for the International Association 
Issued 

Plans are being made and the business 
program arranged for the twenty-first 
annual convention of the International 
Apple Shippers Association which will 
be held at Chicago at the Sherman hotel 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
August 4, 5 and 6. According to R. C. 
Phillips, secretarv. a large attendance 
is already c:-t::. Among the matters 
that will be discussed, it is announced, 
are demurrage, grade and general legisla- 
tion, National Apple Day, ocean trans- 
portation and telephone and telegraph. 
Another feature of interest will be the 
apple exhibit, the sixth one given by the 
association at its regular convention. 
Rules and prize lists have been prepared. 
The Chicago general committee having 
having in charge the local features, is 
composed of W. L. Wagner, C. A. Kerr 
and Carl Piowaty. The Chicago spble 
exhibit committee is C. A. Kerr and E. O. 
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Are as large as small oranges. This and the three other Van Fleet hybrid 
strawberries are marvels in size, beauty and productiveness, with the true 
wild strawberry flavor. They cover the whole season, from earliest till latest. 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Planted in summer or autumn, produce a crop of berries the following June. My booklet on Pot Grown Straw- 
berries tells all about them; how to prepare the ground, and cultivate. It shows the *‘Edmund Wilson” in 
natural size and color, and accurately describes with truthful illustrations.the Van Fleet hybrids and a score 
of other choice varieties, including the best Everbearing Strawberries. "S FREE. If you would have bigger 
and better Strawberries than you have ever had before, plant Van Fleet Hybrids. 


J. T, LOVETT, Box 134, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


For thirty-seven years a Strawberry Specialist 























Dry Your Fruit *.::5;..,, Evaporator 


Dries fruit in two hours. Cheaper than canning. Less work. No loss from fermen- 
tation. Works while you sleep. No extra expense for fuel. Make money by drying 
and marketing your surplus crop. Cost $3.00, $5.00 and $8.00. Send for catalogue. 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 South 4th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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'You Have Valuable Papers 


such as fire and life insurance policies, receipts, deeds, deposit books, 
wills, etc., that require a place for safe-keeping. 











41114 x 51, x 21, Inches 


A Strong Steel Box to Keep Them In 


is what you ought to have. Here is one made of pressed Bessemer 
Steel with the top made to fit into the grooved edge of the bottom 
half. It has strong hinges and a substantial lock. Two keys are 
furnished and each box is finished in handsome black enamel. 


We Will Send You One 


if you send us $1.00 for a two year subscription (new or renewal) 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, The Oldest Fruit Journal in America. 
The paper will be sent to any address you desire, and in case of re- 
newals, the subscription will be extended two whole years from 
the present expiration date. Send at once to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
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- Green’s Fruit Grower 


WT Pc coe 


Apples and pears promise to be smaller 





You don’t have to lose} | TOPS, than were 

the fruit in the top 
branches nor climb a 
tall ladder to get it, if 
you use this handy tool. 
Gathers peaches, apples 
and other fruit as care- 
fully as by hand and 
much less work. 


Price Keke 











only 50 cents ea 
Circulars free on request. 


arvested last year, 
according to reports received from the 
Western New York fruit belt by apple 
men here. They say that Baldwins will 
be much smaller than a year ago, but that 
early varieties of apples will be a good 
yield. A fairly good crop of late apples, 
with the exception of Baldwins, is also 
expected. But as Baldwins comprise the 
bulk of the apple crop, and they are ex- 


Meek pale milan || Pected to be short, dealers say the total 


ch delivered to your door by parcel post, yield will not be large this fall. Com- 


back if . Ke Ord "Ub : : 
to have it when you need ft. Circulars free on request. | | Menting upon fruit prospects, one dealer 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 800, BEATRICE, NEB. 


said this morning. 








‘During the blossom time every in- 
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Tires,$i 
& Les a vee 
on Umbretie free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 
@ur bh, 


WON HIGHEST | 


T 
| SAN FRANCISCO | 


International Motor Trucks 


IME is such an important factor in the 
marketing of fruit and vegetables, that any 
reasonable device for saving time receives earnest 
consideration. 
International Motor Trucks are so popular among fruit and 
-owers is because they save so much time on the road, 
the larger cities truck farmers buy International 
Motor Trucks because their produce is on the road from one to 
three hours less time and is, therefore, delivered in such good 
condition that it commands the best prices. 

Add to this advantage the ability to see customers first, which 
an International Motor Truck gives, and add again the saving of 
time on the return trip, and you have three good business-getting, 
money-making reasons for buying an International Motor Fone, 

There are also other good reasons which every fruit and 
vegetable grower should know and which it costs nothing to find 
out. Drop us aline and we'll send you complete information 
about our three motor truck models, ‘*M”’ for 1,000-lb. loads, 
gas 1,500-lb. loads, and “‘F,”’ the new International 2,000-lb, 


International Harvester Company of America 


dication pointed toward almost as good 
a showing as for the last two years. But 
now it is evident that the apple crop 
will fall unusually short. Investigations 
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Perhaps the principal reason why 























| The STEFCO Fruit Pickers’ Stand 


Does away with the unsteady, dangerous lad- 























ders in the orchard. As firm and solid as the 
1 earth, Gives the picker a three times wider 
reach. Fruit can be picked in half the time 
with half the labor. All steel frame which can 
be bolted together in five minutes. Strong— 
steady — light — portable. nit f only 41 


unds. Endorsed by large fruit 
aieans Price for nab stand, not rs} -00 
including boards. ............. 

Special prices will be quoted on quantities. 
Orpsr From Your DEALER OR WRITE TO 
Steel Fabricating Co. 

1600 Union St., | Chicago Heights, Ill. 





‘not exist in all sections. 


. 


the last few days show conclusively that 
the infant fruit has been dropping heavily, 
due to after effects from the frosts and 
continual cold and rainy weather. The 
fallen fruit, as well asa large percentage of 
apples still on the trees, shows black decay 
in the center, although this condition does 
Even if every 
apple now on the trees should mature, 
present conservative extimates place the 
crop at not exceeding 25 per cent. of a 
normal crop. 

“According to latest advices from ex- 
perts in Ontario, Canada, the crop pros- 
pects there indicate the same conditions 
as in western New York. If anything, 
the Canadian output this fall is bound to 
bull the market, since we are of the firm 
opinion that as a result of the war, Canada 
will have to supply every pound of its 
product to the British empire. 

“The Pear crop will not reach last year’s 
figures, as there is a shortage in all varie- 
ties that cannot be met by the younger 
trees that are coming into bearing. 
Clapp’s Favorites may reach 75 per cent., 
but if the drops continue will not exceed 
50 per cent.; Bartletts will not exceed 50 


a full a while others will be low enoug 
to keep the figures under 50 per cent. The 
bloom was heavy but cold nights and wind 
storms have hit the crop hard. The 
first day of June was warm, but the fol- 
lowing day was cold. Unless there is a 
change for the better any figures given 
will be cut down on the final estimate on 
all kinds of fruits. 

‘‘The peach crop seems to be the only 
fruit not damaged by frosts, and wit 
good weather western New York will 
have one of the largest crops it has seen 
in years. Quinces in some sections of 
the state were injured while in other sec- 
tions they were not hurt any. ‘Other 
states throughout the Union report short 
crops of apples as well as other varieties of 
fiuit.” 

——<$_—_o——— 
How Shall I Use My Cull Fruit? 


Green’s Gruit. Grower:—I am engaged 
in growing small fruit, and have berries, 
grapes and apples. Will you please, 
through the Fruit Grower, tell me how 
to use my cull fruit in apple juice, butter 
and jelly, and please give recipes for using 
grapes. Would like the experiences of 
those who have made profits out of their 
surplus fruit. 

I have been a reader of the Grower for 
many years.—R. W. Dagget, N. Y. 

Reply: I hereby ask readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower to give their experiences 
briefly for publication on how to make use 
of cull fruit in making apple juice, apple 
butter, jellies, etc. 

There is a business opening in canned 
fruit put up in glass es, but we cannot 
expect to give more advice than we have 
in regard to that. We advise going slow 
at the start in any of these enterprises. 

There are many who could prepare a 
product of waste fruits by canning or 


to sell their product at 2 profit. 


——_——_0———_—— 
Jam in Demand 

A press dispatch from London announces 
that the British Government has placed 
orders with Ontario firms for jam to the 
value of $2,500,000. The production of 
jam and preserves in this Province and 
in the Dominion is not given as a separate 
item in the last census; but in 1910 the 
capital invested in fruit and vegetable 
—— in Canada was $5,572,474, and 
the value of the product was $5,971,082, 
of which Ontario’s proportion was 91.7 
er cent. Of the total value of orchard 
ruits in 1910, amounting to $9,728,533, 
Ontario’s product was $5,564,133, or 57.2 
r cent.; and of small fruits, $3,052,592, 
Pntario’s yield was valued at $2,254,913, 
or 73.86 per cent. An order for jam to 
the amount of $2,500,000 will give a great 





stimulus to the preserved-fruit industry. 





















Cylinders; Tank Pumps, Spray Pumps and Accessories 
Service 


problems, Write for 
F.£&.MYERS & 
: ad Pump & 00 
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sdmill Pompe New ic Hoe and Ce YERS 


Pneumanc Pumps 





A BAT epee 





your water 


can help you 
and ies of-nearest god 


Dirt and Bird Proof. Adjustable up or down, in 
or out. Have Roller Bearings, 
Heavy Frames and Steel Trol- 
leys. Overcome ‘‘Balky Doors’* 
and Insure Uniform Door Service tor 


erm is ‘or Water 
Systems; to Install Power Pumps, Pumping focks and ' v | 









with many exclusive patented features. Storm, 
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Engine for all Small Farm Jobs 
The Junior has the same superior quality as 
Domestic En 


the 1. e> er- es. 
farmers find it most economi- 


req 
opt power. Our catal eave: and describes 
rr) C 


e Quality Line ’’ of Dom 
Engines, Pumps, and 
Power Spraying Ma- 
chines. Write for it. 1 
Domestic Engine and Pump Co. 

Box 500, Shippensburg, Pa. 
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Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed in this de. 
partment and no typelarger than6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters, 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word, 
Rate 10 cents per word for eachinsertion. No ad-« 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre 
vious to the month in which the advertisement ig 


to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Yy 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men to ect members and _ establish 
lodges on commission basis for the Owls, South 
Bend, Indiana. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED everywhere. 
Government Jobs. $70 month. Short hours. Va- 
cations. Rapid advancement. Steady work. Write 
immediately for list of positions now obtainable, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A147, Rochester, N. Y. 


SPEND SUMMER GATHERING _ insects; 
butterflies. I pay big prices. Many worth $5.00, 
$10.00. All salable. Men, Women. Get instruc. 
tions, ee | list, pictures, descriptions of valuable 
ones nd stamp. Sinclair, Box 244, D.80, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime em- 
ployment. Just ask for booklet 58-1146, No obli- 
gation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

WANTED—ORCHARD MAN. One thoroughly 
experienced in modern orchard methods—pruning 
spraying, thinning, packing and marketing. Good 
steady position for the ht man. Preferably 
young, single, alert. Must be sober and able to 
furnish first class references both as to ability and 
personal qualifications. Address Detroit, care 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester. N. Y. 























FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest eee. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


CHICKS $6.00 100. Booklet. Empire Poul 
Farm, Seward, N. Y. 2 om = 


BEST hand-made standard apple barrels RB, 
Gillies, Medina, New York. oe 


PEONY SPECIALIST for 30 years. Send for 
soueinene. J. F. Rosenfield, Peony Gardens, Omaha, 
ebras 


$10,000 PER ACRE growing Ginseng and Golden 
Seal. Circular telling how free. Paul Hacker, 
Leonidas, Mich, 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged stone- 

ware well assorted for household use, shi any 

address direct from pottery, Ohio, for $1.0 . Se 
E. Swasey & Co., Portland, 


























eash with order. 
Maine. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





Phila., catalog; W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 


FRUIT, LIVE STOCK LANDS, Ozarks North- 
west Arkansas, Priced right. Frank Reeves, 
Marshall, Ark, 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located; particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln Neb. 


At Lindeove, Tulare Co., Calif. 400 acres of v 
choice orange orl emonl andf orsale. In | ots of 
er moreacres. Developing orange! and my specialty. 
Ilive on the_and. For. furtHer particu call on 
write A. G. Griswold, R. F. D. Lindcove, Exeter 














FARMS FOR SALE, 


FOR SALE—Four Or 
ae ing i. price — #4, to 40,000. Would om 
sider exc or count: . Harry 
Vail, owner, New Miford, N. _ oo oephee ss ‘ 













eastern slope Blue Mountains on Lynchburg 
bse pe a hegre and other 
good win varieties, crop 

young orchard and peasbes, sf acres alfal 











FRUIT, POULTRY, TRUCK FARMS; near ) 





County fruit farms— | 







ar, 2 acres — 
fa, 2 acres” 
new virgin soil, all cecil clay loam, spring branches” 
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VIRGINIA ALFALFA ORCHARD—17 acres of © 
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Why Milk Sours 


“Milk sours because of the action of 
lactic acid germs. These germs are the 
most common and numerous germs found 
in milk andordinarily the lactic fermenta- 
tions are the first to take place. They 
begin their o + gh some almost immediately 
after the milk is drawn and continue until 
the maximum amount of lactic acid has 
been produced. In the lactic acid fer- 
mentation milk sugar breaks up into 
lactic acid. The presence of the lactic 
acid serves to coagulate the casein so 
that the —s of milk is always an 
accompaniment of the lactic fermentation 
after it hasreached a certain stage. When 
a certain amount of lactic acid has been 
formed the further development of lactic 
acid ceases. Lacticacid germs ere most 
active at temperatures ranging between 
80 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit. At tem- 

eratures below 80 degrees they gradually 
oe their activity, and below 50 degrees 
little or no lactic acid will be formed. At 
these low temperatures they are simply. . 
inactive, not dead. Ata temperature of 
105 degrees Fahrenheit the active germs 









obtain our handsome free catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. BAINBRIDGE. N.Y, 


KEY BRAND PRODUCTS 


Write for our booklet describing our 


Red and Black Protective Paints Shingle Stain 
Wood Preservative nerete Pore De Lubricant 
Weed Killer Fly Spray__ Non-slip Belt Dressing 
Turpentine Substitute _ Disinfectants Auto Oils 


Auto Greases Auto Oil Soaps poe a 
.e 


Shampoo Liquid Soaps Floor Oil Polish 
Agents and Dealers Wanted. 
INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO., 12-20 Bayview Ave., Jersey City, N J. 


Genesee eo Wesleyan Seminary 
“THE CHRISTIAN HOME SCHOOL” 
College Preparatory and Liter Courses, 
hag Courses in Household Arts and Agri- 
culture. 
Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Commerce, Shorthand, Typewriting. 








Arts and Crafts. 
Elocution — Srato 
Expenses Moderate. 
e and t rmation address 


oe ae 
E. » D. D., President, Lima, N. Y. 
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a $1010 4 to oe16 a Baa i nom 
starts it. Dem: 


and exe 

Coeds supply. Goo in cellars, sheds, boxes, 

, : baer Now is best time. Profits quicker. 

Anyone can do do it. Send for the book; it’s free. 

_— stedibeen Industry, Dept, 205 1842 N.Clark St.,Chicage 


MOLASSES BEST FEED FOR 


PIGS AND GALVES 
New New York Molasses Co., Dept. GF, 30 Church St., N.Y. City 


The e Niagara Fruit Ladder 


A laddermadefrom the 
best selected white bass- 
wood, with tie rods at 
every other step. Amodel 
for strength, lightness 
and durability. Italways 
stands and never rocks, 
no matter how uneven 
the ground may be. 

Prices, 6 - he 80; 8 
ft., $2.40; 10 ft., $3 60; 
12 ft., $3.60. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
seeing N. Y. 


A 30.08 DAYS FREE 
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| Most people are impatient and cannot wait 
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become inactive and a large proportion 
of them are killed at a temperature of 
from 135 to 140 degrees Fahrenheit In 
milk lactic acid fermentation meanssimply 
souring and it renders the milk unfit 


for use almost wholly because its tadte’ 
palate.>) Ay} 


is unpleasant to the ordinar 
large amount of lactic acid is perhaps 
injurious to the young and delicate = 
weak digestive organs, but ordinarily it 
is harmless. Lactic acid fermentations 
are extremely important in the rocesses 
of both butter and cheese manufacture.’ 

These facts explain why it is so import- 
ant to observe cleanliness in the produc- 
tion of milk. Of the several chief means 
for preventing milk from souring the 
average dairyman can make use of only 
two, namely, to keep as much dust and 
dirt out of the milk as possible while it 
is being drawn and, second, to cool the 
milk down toa point where the lactic acid 
aes will be inactive immediately after 
mi 

As was mentioned, the lactic acid germ 
is made use of in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese. The development of lactic 
acid in cream for churning serves to cut 
the thin film about the smaJl globules of 
butter fet so that when agitated they will 
join together. _ Lactic acid prevents the 
development of germs whitch: would have 
an undesirable action on the butter and 
also imparts a much esteemed flavor to 
butter, likewise cheese. 








When I was a boy on the farm I was often asked 
to do the churning. Sometimes the butter_came 
quick, at other times it was long delayed. Churn- 
ing is monotonous work. - father was ever buy- 
ing ns peice churns, some of them tur with a 

These churns gave satisfaction so long as 
the cunning agent remained about the premises but 
after that they would not work and were consigned 
to the waste heap. I do not doubt that on most 
farms the old-fashioned churn is still in su 
operation against all rivals. 





An Unfruitful Cherry Tree 


Mr. Chas. Green:—I purchased about 
5 years ago a few young trees. The one 
about which I will ask infurmation is 
a cherry tree, 9 ft. tall, and doing excel- 
lently, with the exception that it does not 
bear fruit. Will you please inform me 
what I can do to make it produce fruit? 
Is there such a thing as 9 malé’trée*that 
does not bear? It is e aakitig good Shade 
tree, but that is all. This’ information 
through your magazine or in a personal 
i. will be appreciated.—Geo. W. Smith, 


Reply: Trees sometimes do not bear 
fruit at an early age owing to the fact that 
wll em are growing too fast. Anything that 
retards the growth of the tree will brin 
about early fruiting. Some varieties o 
fruit come into bearing earlier than po hg 


for a tree to arrive at a bearing age. Stop- 
pin cultivation and applying no actions 














Free Book on Road Construction 


Will be Issued About August Ist 
Reserve Your Copy Now 





We are just receiving from the printers 
a new book on road construction, which | 
we believe will prove the most useful 
and valuable book of the kind ever 
issued. Our object in preparing it is to 
show the why and how of using 


Gl POND 


Red Cross Explosives 
for Road Building 


It is by no means confined to this method, but 
thoroughly covers every detail of road construc- 
tion and maintenance, and the uses of all modern 
methods and appliances for this purpose. It is 
fully illustrated by halftones and original plan 
and sectional drawings. A copy will be sent 
free to any supervisor, path master or private 
party who has anything to do with building or 
maintaining roads. 





Write to us at once and you will get one of the 
first copies issued. Ask for booklet No. $1. 


Good Roads Department 
Du Pont Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 

















When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 















TIP-TOP 


Apple Picker 


Worth Its Price Every Day It Is In Use. 


" One man with a TIP-TOP PICKER will 
will do as much as four men on ladders. 


Ap- 
ples are detached by fingers on picker head, 
slide down the canvas tube. tter than 


hand picking; no bruising, no damage to trees 
w from climbing among them; gets all the high 


nes 
Adjustable 9-16 ft. Weight four pounds, 
y express on receipt of price.........- $2.00. 


Order or Write Today. 


A. H. CONN, Mfr. 
IOWA 














be helpful. 


Why WITTE Engine 
- Prices are Lower | 


culinee, ell my eutireoutpat - ell which gives us ete ten heat 
; sell my entireoutputdirect from my factory to user, giving 
you the dealers’ profits; because of my en manufac- 


turing nny doubled in aot een 
lowest prices ever made on dependable engines. 


WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas 
S-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability 
‘When it comes to durability and —_ 
ey the Witte 
All have detachabl linders, 4-ring p' 
“ ": vertical val valves, safety Reais brag 
sateen Sem ignition and teel 


as 
P 


all guaran 2 
ull rated iin power lia uri fe Sule pele fe ot = 


oS att 1 , 575 ot Wi sons 8 HP $139 = H-P $197.00 
23 H-P iP $2408 - s x 3 wand Ss Saw _ a 


$308.80 22 2 
ick out that is : 
vga dag ah ne al shout my Direct- De Direct-from-Factory ay Slike Prone 


My Free Book 2" 
ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works, 2378 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Don’t neglect your hens at molting- 
time. Give them Conkey’s Poultry 
Tonie now and build them up after 
the heavy strain of the laying and brooding 


season. Then watch them feather up 
quickly and beginlaying before cold weather. 
Conkey’s contains no filler, no Cayenne 


pepper—just good tonics. : 
h "s nothi Conkey’s Head 





like 
Conkey’s Lice 
Powder and Con- 
key’s Lice Liquid 
to rid your flock of 
fice. Have them 
handy all the time. 
Send 4 cents in 
stamps for ‘‘Gon- 
key’s Poultr 
Doctor.” Wo 
dollars tg any 
poultry owner. 
THE G.E. CONKEY CO. 
£24 Conkey Building 








own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Make your 
Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. C 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa, 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
90 Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa. 





SAVE YOUR APPLES 
‘With a Monarch Hydraulic Cider Press 
youcan turn your culls into good selling 
cider. You can also do custom press: 
for your neighb Our i d 





r 
ressure construction gets all 





for free, 60-page Press 
escribing our 1915 Outfits. ‘ce 
UHAR O0., Lta., Box 103, York, Pa.’ ‘ 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 
Guaranteed ONE YEAR ‘csr 
2 


Agents having wonderful 
Buccess. H. Pri 
60boxesin12hours. Mrs. 
Fields 109 pairs on one 
street. G. W. Noble 
made $35 in one 
Sworn proof. 


















Ty 

Not for sale in 

stores. A hosiery 

proposition that 

beats them Your 

_ territory still open. Write 

quick for terms and free samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
170 Oak St. Dayton, Ohio 
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Poultry Notes 

Be sure to keep plenty of pure, fresh 
water before the hens, 

It is not long grass, but that which is 
short, fresh and crisp that delights and 
benefits fowls, A 

Spray the coops often and the hen 
houses once a week and continue to do 
so through the warm weather. 

Never crowd chicks or fowls during 
the summer, for if crowded they over- 
heat and are seriously damaged, 

Disinfect the drink dishes every day or 
two with scalding water to kill disease 
germs which are very likely to be left in 
the drinking water by diseased fowls. 

Don’t leave the food lying around to 
spoil and sour. Grain spoils quickly in 
— weather, Don’t feed musty or sour 
ood, 

A fresh egg will absorb odors as readily 
as fresh milk. Mustiness or mouldy 
growth in egg-cases or fillers will taint the 
egg and lower its quality. 

When shipping live poultry in hot 
weather always use slatted crates and 
never crowd the fowls. Then they will 
arrive in the best possible condition 
because they will suffer less from the heat. 

Keep a sharp lookout for lice and mites 
and use good insecticides freely. Where 
small runs must be used, scrape out the 


| - droppings for use on garden land and 


spade up the runs often, After spading 
rake in a few oats, : 

The flock that is kept busy hunting 
its food, and plenty of food for it to hunt, 
is the flock that pays, But it will not pay 
if it ig not kept free from vermin, and the 
house not kept free from _ill-smelling 
filth. Neither will it pay if its drinking 
water be dirty and green, 

_———_O----_—- 
What We Find In An Egg 

“Eggs as purchased,” according to 
Professor Jaffa’s table in Bulletin 164, 
are composed as follows: Water 65.6 per 
cent, protein 11.8 per cent, ash .7 per cent 
fat 10.8 per cent, shell 11.1 _ cent, The 
nehertele we have to.supply are, in addi- 
tion to the shell material and the water, 
of which all hens require a liberal quantity 
protein and fat, But the hen must also 
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A Real Necessity for Every Farm and Home 
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An All Purpose 


The Eve 
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BEFORE 
AFTER 


RE-THREADING 






(MONKEY WRENCH 


HOW TO 


Grower, with One 


Send now before it slips your niind. 
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LIGHT, compact tool you can carry in the hip pocket. Made from 
the finest tool steel, oil tempered and highly polished. ‘ 
pipe and nut wrench. It has three standard size dies that will re- 


thread and cut new threads on bolts. « ’ 
broken bolts. Just the thing to remove Rowe and Neverslip Calks. This 


wrench will work in very close quarters. 


Send one three-year subscription (new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit 
ollar to pay for same, and we will send you one of 


these handy tools postpaid, without cost, to pay you for your interest. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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maintain her bodily heat and energy, and 
this requires a liberal supply of carbo- 
hydrates, i. e., starches and sugars, which 
make up the bulk of all grains. She also 
needs some protein for rebuilding the 
waste muscular tissue and green food of 
some sort to keep the digestive organs in 
condition, Green food also contains 
some mineral matter and alfalfa and clover 
are valuable for their protein content, 
What shall we feed the laying hen in 
order to be sure that she has all the mater- 
ial she needs both for egg making and for 
maintaining bodily health? Grain to 
supply fats and carbohydrates, animal 
food in some form to supply the needed 
protein, and greens are the three kinds of 
food needed, or has been wittily said 
“Grit for (grinding), grain, greens, and 
grubs (meat), cover all her wants.” This 
looks simple enough, and is really not as 
complex as some people try to make it. 








What kind of eggs are in the old torn hat in the 
above photograph? While they iook large for hen’s 
eggs, they are hen’s eggs of unusual size. Theeggis 
a marvelous product. We are apt to think that 
only birds and a few reptiles begin existence in the 
egg, but this is a mistake, for nearly all living creat- 
ures have emanated from eggs. 





Value of A Hen 

A hen which lays 3,000 eggs in thirteen 
yearsis worth more to the world than many 
other bipeds who set, a higher value on 
themselves. Hers is the arduous great- 
ness at things done, and her annual output 
of 230 eggs well intitles her to the honorary 
appellation ‘“‘Old Reliable’? which her 
owner gave her, 

We have no way of determining the 
actual worth or value of a man, fs has 
been figured that if he is healthy and in- 
dustrious he is worth $1,000 anually to 
the state. Again, there have been sta- 
tutes which fixed his value at $5,000 by 
limiting to that amount the sum collect- 
ible of a corporation responsible for his 
sudden taking off. Yet the Buffalo duck 
hunter who was shot in Canadian waters 
the other has been appraised at 
$10,000, the Dominion being willing to pay 
for him at that price, 

All ‘men *#ihd all hens are not created 
equal, That old notion was long ago 
exploded, the only equality among them 
being their equal right of pursuing h£ppi- 
ness, a right which is rather theoretical 
than of practical value since the pursuit 
is a long stern chase, as most of us have 
discovered and happiness generally gets 
away. The oalitanting fact is that there 
are the widest differences in men and hens, 
There are super men as well as super hens, 
dependable men, dependable hens, There 
are men and hens who are little given to 
cackling however important their pro- 





tremendous racket over the tiniest 
achievement, The whole system of biped 
values therefore is obscure, but it ma 
be laid down as a general principle that 
the only true measure of worth of men oy 
hens is not their brains or their breed oy 
the beauty of their feathers but what 
they give to the world, 
0 
Do not let weeds grow to maturity on 
the premises. The seeds will be scattered 
broadcast and cause trouble in the future, 








Moisture is a great factor_in the pro. 
duction of blackberries. There is suff- 
cient water in the sub-soil to ripen this 
fruit, provided you do not let it get away, 
Frequent cultivation is the remedy to 


apply. 











stands for Efficiency, Light Draft, Econ- 
omy and Service in 


Tillage Implements 
Let us tell you why; also how to increase 
ee crops and at the same time save money, 
rite us for illustrated catalog and ask your 
dealer | about CUTAWAY (CLARK) tools, 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 


865 MAIN STREET . HIGGANUM, CONN, 


CIDER 
MILLS 


strong, durable 
i ive pertect 
C 
least, offen 
same amount of 


from fruit 
thanany others. Send for 


free Booklet with prices, 
ia CUTAWAY HARROW 
865Main St., Higganum, Conn: 


a Destroy Tree Pests 
Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fun. 
« gi, lice, bugs and other ene ot 
e vegetation by spraying with 











CLARK’S 

FARMERS’ 
FAVORITE 
are simple, 
and to 
i sal ion. 
results with the 






















lant Diseases. Write for it today. 
GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 











Turn Waste Apples 
Into Good Profits 


AUGUST” 








TH an Orchard QueenCider 

Mill 
windfalls, culls and unmarketable fruit 
pay you 50 cents a bushel. No wasteor 
loss at all, for the Or- 
chard Queen extracts 
100% of the juice. 











Simplest, easiest-operated, cleantiest and | 
most efficient of all cider mills, Doesn't | 
crush the apples, but grates or grinds them, 
breaking the juice ceils so that when : 
is pressed in its sanitary cloth-lined forms, 
all the juice is extracted. Easily operated 
either hand or power. Strongly built in 0n¢ 
size only—sold at a low price. 

Write today for folder describing the Or 

chard Queen Cider Mill and showing how 

teconvert your losses into profits. 


Co, 





Puffer-Hubbard Manufacturing 
3220 26th Street, East, Minneapolis, 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 
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HIS set is made of the celebrated ‘‘Sterling China Ware.’’ It is snowy white 
and very durable. The decorations are burned in and will not wear off. The 
trimmings are in Imperial Blue. Each dish bears a colonial scene from Longfellow’s 
Immortal Poem ‘“The Courtship of Miles Standish.’”’ 
We have only a limited number of these beautiful 35-piece sets, but as long as they | 
last, we make you the following offer: Send us 10 new one year subscriptions to 
Green’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents each, with the $5.00 to pay for same, and we will 
send you a complete set, without charge. Or send us one three-year subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower (new or renewal) together with $5.00, and we will send you a 


complete set. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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to plant Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Grape Vines, Apple, Pear Trees 
and everything that is hardy. 

Many fruit growers claim that fall plant- 
ing gains nearly a year’s growth over 
spring planting. 

There are two big reasons why you 
should plant in the fall. First,---Fewer 
trees and plants die when planted in the 
fall. Small roots develop this fall before 
the cold weather retards their growth. 
They become well established so that 
next spring this fall’s planted currants 
nd plants will start to grow much earlier 
than currants planted the same spring. 

Second, --- With you spring is by far the 
busiest time of the year. Plant in the THE NEW SWEETHEART STRAWBERRY 


fall, you have more time. We have done The new Sweetheart Strawberry originated by our Superintendent at 
our Nursery. Sweetheart is the most productive of any strawberry grown 


much fall planting and have had _ the by us. Besides being a big yielder it is a fine canning and market berry. 


g reatest success with everything we have Superintendent Burson says, that the SWEETHEART will yield four 
set out in the fall. times more bushels of berries per acre than any strawberry he has ever 











tested. Better than all others 
for canning and is hardier in 
blossom than any other va- 
riety which accounts for heavy 
yield when other varieties fail. 

Plant strawberries from Sept. 
20th to Oct. 10th. We have no pot- 
grown strawberries because we have 
found them too costly for you and 
they give no more satisfaction thar 
our layer plants which cost five cents 
less per plant. 


ae 


Diploma 
Currant 


This remarkable currant, 
originating with Jacob Moore, 
also originator of Brighton 
Grape and Red Cross Cur- 
rant. 

We have never grown so 
large a currant as Diploma. 
The bushes are possessed with 
remarkable vigor and are very 
productive. This red currant 
received the Diploma at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, hence 
its name. 

Plant Diploma Currants be- 
tween the rows of your young 
orchard or by the acre, 3 ft. 
by 5 ft. apart. Planters who 
have grown Diploma plant 
Diploma always. The qual- 
4 - : ; | ity, size and productiveness 

| will make big profits for you. 











DIPLOMA:—RECEIVED WORLD’S FAIR DIPLOMA AS BEST AND LARGEST CURRANT 


Order Plants, Vines and Trees for fall planting now. We commence to dig October 1st and 
continue to dig and ship u ter sets in. October and November are the months to plant 


in the fall. Catalog free on . 10N. 
( GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 91 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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